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Women  know  Bemberg*.  They  see  it  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertisings  magazine  advertising.  They  see 
it  in  retail  stores  .  .  .  where  Bemberg  has  been  a 
sales  maker  for  years. 


Women  have  confidence  in  Bemberg.  TheyVe 
learned  that  the  Bemberg  Certified  Tag  on  mer¬ 
chandise  means  that  the  fabric  is  fully  service¬ 
able,  tested  and  certified  by  the  U.S.  Testing  Co. 
The  more  that  tag  is  seen  on  your  merchandise, 
the  more  you’H  see  that  BEMBERG  MEANS 
BUSINESS. 
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Bigelow 

rolls  out  the  biggest  carpet 
advertising  campaign  in  history! 
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BIGELOW 

WEAVERS 


Vi/HEN  BIGELOW  RUNS  big-time,  big- 
space  advertising,  that’s  not  news.  Bigelow  has  done 
half  again  as  much  consumer  advertising,  over  the 
past  fifteen  years,  as  anyone  in  the  entire  industry, 
and  nearly  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  combined  in¬ 
dustry  selling  through  wholesalers  or  retailers. 

Bigelow’s  1948  campaign  is  news!  We’re  out-doing 
all  our  past  performance.  And  remember,  that  past 
performance  has  made  the  Bigelow  name  twice  as 
well-known  to  consumers  as  any  other  name  in  the 
carpet  business! 

We’re  not  satisfied  with  a  campaign  that’ll  make 
Mrs.  America  sit  up  and  take  notice.  We’re  out  to 
make  her  stand  up,  pick  up  her  hat,  coat,  and  pocket- 
book,  and  head  for  your  store. 

Now,  here’s  how  we’re  telling  Mrs.  America  about 
the  Bigelow  line  in  1948 . . .  telling  her  almost  200  mil¬ 
lion  times... 

•  We’re  concentrating  on  the  cream  of  her  favorite 
publications,  instead  of  “scattering  the  shots.” 

•  We’re  presenting  an  unbeatable  style-and-value 
story  in  a  totally  new,  highly  dramatic  fashion. 

•  We’re  using  lots  of  color... lots  of  space... lots  of 
frequency. 


•  We’re  directing  the  reader,  in  every  ad,  to  her 
Bigelow  retailer. 

HERE’S  WHERE  WE  DO  IT... 

Life. .  .  Full-pages  and  double-page  spreads  (yes,  spreads)  in 
full  color. 

Saturday  Evening  Post  . . .  Full-pages  and  double-page 
spreads  in  full  color. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal. . .  Full-pages,  full-color. 

McCall’s . . .  Full-pages,  full-color. 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens. . .  Full-pages,  full-color. 
American  Home . . .  Full-pages,  full-color. 

House  &  Garden. . .  Full-pages,  full-color. 

House  Beautiful _ Pull-pages,  full-color. 

Country  Gentleman  . . .  Full-pages,  full-color. 

Bride’s  Magazine. . .  Full-pages,  full-color. 

Bride’s  Reference  Book. . .  Full-pages,  full-color. 

So,  ROLL  OUT  the  carpet  for  Mrs.  America  and  the 
influential  businessmen  too.  You’ll  be  seeing  them 
soon,  when  they  see  this  tremendous  Bigelow  cam¬ 
paign  —  the  biggest,  most  dramatic,  most  concen¬ 
trated  carpet  campaign  ever! 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 

140  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORX  CITY 
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HERE’S  WHY 


HAS  SWITCHED  TO  STREAMLINED  CYCLE  BILLING 


A  Complete  System,  Designed  and 
Installed  By  Remington  Rand . . . 
Includes  Visible  Unified  Credit-Collec¬ 
tion  Records  . . .  Billing  Machines  . . . 
and  Film-a-record  Equipment 


Although  Miller  &  Rhoads  ol  Richmond,  Virginia,  was 
among  the  first  ol  America’s  larger  retailers  to  recognize 
the  all-around  desirability  ol  cycle  billing,  it  was  only 
alter  thorough  study  ol  all  lactors  that  they  chose  one 
particular  system— Stream/i wed  Cycle  Billing,  designed 
and  installed  by  Remington  Rand.  Here’s  a  briel  sum- 
niarv  ol  the  advantages  they  expected  — and  are  now 
getting; 

Better  customer  service  through  taster  credit  au¬ 
thorizations  made  directly  trom  one  complete  unified, 
visible  record  affording  split-second  access  to  each  ac¬ 
count— not  only  current  status  but  lull  history  as  well. 

Improved  clerical  procedures  achieved  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  needless  duplication  ol  records  and  by  cutting  out 


month-end  peaks  in  billing.  Work  flow  is  smoother. 

Leveling  out  of  remittances  throughout  the  month 
tor  easier  handling  ol  mail  payments  and  better  service 
to  customers  paying  their  bills  in  person. 

Handling  increased  volume  and  a  larger  number  ol 
accounts  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  operating 


Closer  control  of  collections  made  possible  by  taster, 
more_  Irequent  review  ol  accounts  lacilitated  by  Graph- 
A-Matic  signals  that  show  account  status  at  a  glance. 

Saving  in  equipment  because  lewer  billing  machines 
are  now  required  and  lewer  filing  cabinets.  Sales  slips 
and  other  media  copied  by  Remington  Rand  Film-a- 
record  occupy  only  about  one-sixtieth  the  space  that  the 
originals  would  require,  yet  are  quickly  accessible  lor 
relerence  at  anv  time. 

Another  lactor  that  influenced  Miller  &  Rhoads’ 
choice  ol  system  was  Remington  Rand  installation 
service.  Remington  Rand  specialists  took  over  lull  re¬ 
sponsibility  lor  transcribing  credit  and  collection  data 
Irom  the  old  records  and  setting  up  the  new  records  in 
Cycle-Matic.  There  was  no  need  lor  Miller  &  Rhoads 
to  recruit  and  train  temporary  help  lor  this  purpose. 


Read  m  &  r's  full  procedure  in  this  free  booklet 

Phone  our  nearest  office  or  write  today  for  free  16-page  booklet, 
complete  with  illustrations,  flow  chart  and  other  data  describing 
Miller  &  Rhoads’  streamlined  cycle  billing  procedure  in  detail. 
Compare  it  with  your  present  system  and  see  how  easily  yon  can 
obtain  the  same  benefits.  Retail  Stores  Department,  Remington 
Rand,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


FOR  STREAMLINED  CYCLE  BILLING 


CALL  FOR  STREAMLINED  CYCLE  BILLING 

One  Source  and  One  Responsibility To  Bring  You  Top  Results 
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A  of  Miller  &  Rhoad!*’  Cui^tonier!^  Account  Department. 

Elai'b  girl  handler  two  Cyrle-Matir  deski>  (as  many  as  5200ai'counts) 
as  regards  credit  authorisations,  filing  media,  setting  Craph>A- 


Mutic  signals,  handling  mis-sorts,  collating  statements  and  meilia 
with  accounts  prior  to  hilling,  sending  routine  collection  notices 
and  completing  credit  reports...  all  on  a  5-day,  40-hour  work  week. 


T>pical  of  the  reduction  in  machine  work  load  due  to  cycling  is 
the  fact  that  M  &  R  now  handles  all  billing  on  seven  Remington 
Rand  Cycle  Billing  Machines,  one  of  which  is  a  spare.  Previously 
lhe>  Used  fifteen  machines  and  for  a  smaller  volume  of  accounts. 


The  young  lady  at  the  right  is  running  media  through  a  Film-a- 
record  machine  for  reduction  to  micro  size;  the  other  is  preparing 
to  view  filmed  media,  in  full  size,  in  a  Film-a-record  Reader.  Film 
rolls  are  stored  in  boxes  filed  by  control  number  and  cycle  date. 
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Adding  a  mezzanine— without  losing  a  lot  oi 
time— or  building  an  annex  near-by,  without 
interfering  with  day  by  day  functions— is  an  old 
story  with  Robertson  steel  Q-Floors. 

This  is  because  Q-Floor  units  cure  dehvered  to 
the  job  cut  to  ht.  Each  unit  is  32  sq.  ft.  or  less  and 
two  men  can  lay  it  in  30  seconds.  The  steel  panel 
is  welded  to  the  steel  framework  and  becomes 
the  load-bearing  sub-floor.  Construction  is  dry, 
clean,  quiet,  noncombustible. 

These  are  features  that  appeal  especially  to 
store  owners.  However,  the  total  effect  of  Q-Panel 
construction  is  to  reduce  building  time  20  to 
30%.  In  a  sizable  store  with  all  Q-Floors,  this 
time  saved  means  money  and  also  starts  revenue 
sooner. 

The  electrical  aspect  of  Q-Floor  holds  euiother 
appeal.  The  steel  cells  of  Q-Floor  function  as 
raceways  and  are  crossed  over  by  headers  so 
that  an  electrician  merely  drills  a  small  hole  to 
ested>lish  an  electriccd  outlet.  The  interrelation  of 
the  cells  is  such  that  any  six-inch  area  of  the 
entire  exposed  floor  can  be  tapped  for  electricity. 
Outlets  exactly  where  needed  literedly  a  few 
minutes  cifter  they  cu:e  needed.  No  fuss.  No 
trenches. 

Nonselling  floors  and  selling  floors  can  be 
switched  overnight.  Any  number  of  yet-unheard- 
of  electriced  devices  can  be  properly  displayed. 
Q-Floor' s  Quick-Change  is  protection  against 
electriccil  obsolescence.  And  it  saves  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  alteration  costs. 

The  price  is  right  in  line.  There  are  no  draw¬ 
backs.  Consult  your  architect,  or  call  a  Robertson 
representative.  But  consult  your  Robertson  office 
for  delivery  date.  Electricad  Fittings  for  Q-Floors 
are  sold  by  G.  E.  Merchandise  Distributors  and 
can  be  seen  in  their  showrooms. 


2410  Farmars  taak  taildiag 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


By  Lew  Hahn 


COOPERATION,  NOT  DOMINANCE 


IV  EITHER  the  retailer  nor  the 
^  manufacturer  can  live  alone, 
nor  can  they  live  without  the 
consumer.  Retail  distrihution 
and  production  are  in  no  sense 
competitive  to  each  other.  They 
supplement  each 'other.  Distri¬ 
bution  is  an  extension  of  production.  The  purpose 
of  production  is  consumption  and  without  distribution, 
to  bridge  the  inevitable  gap  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  production  would  be  meaningless.  Therefore, 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  producers  and  distributors 
should  cooperate  closely  in  the  service  of  the  consumer. 

Every  retailer  knows  that  in  those  lines  where  such 
cooperation  exists  all  three  of  these  important  economic 
factors  are  best  served.  In  those  lines  in  which  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer  exist  only  on  sniping  terms,  busi¬ 
ness  results  usually  are  uncertain  and  enterprise  is 
hazardous.  We  believe  in  cooperation  but  we  think  that 
just  now,  perhaps  as  an  inevitable  result  of  war-created 
conditions,  many  manufacturers',  ideas  of  cooperation 
strangely  resemble  a  strong  determination  to  dominate 
and  control  the  retailer. 

Many  examples  of  this  attitude  could  be  cited,  with 
names  and  chapter  and  verse,  but  it  will  suffice  to  argue 
the  point  on  general  lines,  rather  than  by  specific  per¬ 
sonal  reference.  Retailers  generally  will  concede  that 
the  manufacturer  knows  more  about  producing  merchan¬ 
dise  than  retailers  know.  On  the  other  hand,  manufac¬ 
turers  should  be  willing  to  recognize  that  retailers  know 
more  about  selling  to  the  public,  and  conducting  the 
operation  of  their  own  stores.  Yet,  we  hear,  over  and 
over  again,  how  this  manufacturer  has  stopped  filling 
the  orders  of  this  or  that  retailer,  because  the  stores  have 
refused  to  sell  his  product  in  the  department  and  on 
the  floor  which  the  manufacturer  considers  most  ad¬ 
vantageous.  This  reflects  a  strange  understanding  of  co¬ 
operation  and  indicates  a  eomplete  lack  of  faith  in  the 
judgment  of  the  retg^ler. 

We  hear  of  well-known  manufacturers  who  presume 
to  tell  retailers  they  will  not  sell  them  unless  they  open 
separate  departments  for  their  merchandise.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  insist  upon  making  assortments  of 


eolors  and  patterns,  and  even  sizes,  which  suit  their  con¬ 
venience  and  ruling  that  the  retailer  must  buy  these 
assortments  or  they  will  not  sell  him  at  all. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  advertising.  Probably 
never  before  did  retail  advertisements  carry  so  many 
names  and  brands  of  the  manufacturers  as  they  do  now. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  survival  of  scarcities,  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  many  retailers  would  agree  to  anything  in 
onler-to  get  a  little  more  merchandise.  For  example, 
speaking  of  those  days,  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  recalled  one  manufacturer  who  offered  his  store 
$3,000  worth  of  goods,  provided  the  store  would  put  up 
$2,500  for  advertising.  Although  this  generous  offer  was 
declined  with  thanks,  it  nevertheless  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  many  manufacturers  believed  they  could  go  in 
dictating  to  their  customers. 

The  subject  of  advertising  needs  some  very  straight 
talk.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  good 
advertising  properly  plaeed  in  the  right  media,  as  a  tool 
of  distribution.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  so  many 
manufaeturers  seem  suddenly  to  be  convinced  that  the 
future  of  their  enterprises  demands  their  products  be 
directly  advertised  to  the  eonsumer.  It  should  be  (*bvi- 
ous  that  the  retailer  is  the  natural  advertiser  to  the 
public.  This  is  true:  first,  because  his  store  is  within 
immediate  reach  of  the  people  to  whom  he  advertises: 
second,  because  he  has  learned  through  many  years  of 
experienee  how  to  advertise  to  get  results;  and  third, 
because  his  store  has  long  been  established  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  his  customers  naturally  turn  to  him  for  their 
merehandise  wants. 

Through  sustained  advertising  of  brands,  many  manu¬ 
facturers  have  succeeded  in  making  their  products  well- 
known  to  the  public  and  this,  coupled  with  the  good  will 
of  the  local  retailer,  plays  an  important  part  in  retail 
distribution.  It  would  be  well  for  other  manufacturers, 
who  perhaps  envy  the  position  which  such  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  achieved,  to  give  thought  to  the  years  of  effort, 
and  the  enormous  sums  which  have  been  spent  to  popu¬ 
larize  such  brands.  Too  many  manufacturers  seem  to 
have  the  idea  that,  with  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  or 
$100,000  in  an  advertising  campaign,  they  can  secure 
the  same  degree  of  acceptance  for  their  products  and. 
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as  a  first  step,  they  utilize  the  retailer’s  eagerness  for 
merchandise  to  induce  him  to  advertise  their  names,  or 
their  brands.  This  may  contribute  to  pleasing  the  ego  of 
the  manufacturer  but  it  can  have  little,  if  any,  continuing 
economic  value.  Let  the  market  change,  and  the  buyer 
become  dominant,  and  the  current  influence  of  such 
manufacturers  will  wane  and  their  names  are  likely  to  he 
forgotten  so  far  as  the  retailer  is  concerned,  and  almost 
certainly  by  the  public. 

How  long  has  it  taken  a  successful  store  to  establish 
itself  in  the  confidence  of  the  public?  How  much  has 
been  expended  by  the  stores  to  bring  their  advertising 
to  the  point  where  the  public  looks  for  it,  and  newspaper 
publishers  admit  that  without  retail  advertising  their 
circulation  would  fall  off?  That  was  not  achieved  by  any 
■ipasmodic  advertising  campaign.  It  is  the  instinctive 
recognition  of  these  facts  which  causes  many  retailers  to 
smile  inwardly  when  some  ambitious  manufacturer,  who 
would  be  much  wiser  to  concentrate  on  production  and 
leave  distribution  to  retailers,  slctermines  to  shoot  the 
works  in  a  desperate  advertising  effort  to  establish  him¬ 
self  and  his  product  with  the  public. 

!  Those  manufacturers  who  have  persevered  over  many 
years  in  the  building  of  their  brands  into  the  public’s 
consciousness  and  confi<lcnce,  and  have  been  successful, 
are  relatively  few.  It  was  not  done  overnight.  It  was 
not  done  by  modest  outlays  of  advertising  money.  If 
now  the  reputation  of  their  brands  is  something  with 
which  the  retailer  must  reckon,  they  have  earned  that 
position  by  consistently  turning  out  a  standardized  prod¬ 
uct  and  they  have  paid  for  it  with  large  sums  of  money. 

The  retailer  does  business  directly  with  the  public. 
He  knows  what  that  public  wants,  and  how  it  wants  it, 
far  better  than  manufacturers  can  know.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  understands  what  is  involved  in  producing  what 
the  public  wants  far  better  than  the  retailer.  It  would 
<eem  like  wisdom,  then,  for  the  manufacturer  to  stick  to 
production  and  leave  the  operation  of  the  stores  to  the 
[  retailer.  In  that  way,  actual  cooperation  and  under- 
I  standing  may  be  developed  which  should  insure  a  more 
"j  substantial  success  for  both  and  better  service  to  con¬ 
sumers.  In  these  abnormal  times  the  manufacturer  may 
he  successful  in  dictating  to  the  store  the  way  in  which 
,  he  wants  his  merchandise  sold,  but  alert  retailers  will 
I  not  submit  long  to  such  dictation, 
i  Meanwhile,  however,  so  long  as  the  present  conditions 
,  continue,  retailers  might  do  well  to  consider  how  even 
a  temporary  yielding  to  a  too-great  influencing  of  their 
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operations  by  producers  may  be  impressing  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  To  allow  the  public  to  come  to  regard  the  stores 
as  merely  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  en¬ 
tails  the  loss  of  all  that  has  been  done  through  the  years 
to  establish  the  retailer  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  the 
public. 

When  the  manufacturer  makes  the  merchandise,  con¬ 
trols  the  advertising,  determines  where  and  how  the 
goods  must  be  sold,  establishes  size,  pattern  and  color  as¬ 
sortments,  and  dictates  the  retailer’s  price,  what  func¬ 
tion  is  left  for  the  store?  Nothing  except  to  carry  the 
inventory,  assume  the  risk  and  dutifully  carry  out  the 
dictates  of  the  manufacturer. 

It  might  also  be  well  for  retailers  to  examine  some  of 
these  demands  of  the  manufacturer  carefully  to  see  to 
what  violations  of  federal  law  some  of  them  are  leading 
the  retailer.  When  a  manufacturer  objects  to  a  store 
carrying  a  competitor’s  line,  and  the  retailer  agrees  not 
to  carry  such  line,  there  might  be  an  excellent  basis  for 
legal  action  on  the  basis  of  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
tra«le.  When  one  store  does  not  like  the  price  at  which  a 
competitor  sells  some  item,  and  complains  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  then  threatens  to  take  the  line  away  from 
the  store  complained  of,  there  also  may  be  grounds  for 
legal  action.  Most  of  the  states  have  so-called  “fair 
trade  laws”  and  the  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  fixing  the  retail  price  openly, 
easily  may  do  so,  but  we  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
legality  of  many  things  which  are  being  done  because 
of  the  dominance  of  the  manufacturer  at  present. 

Any  manufacturer  who  chooses  to  face  facts  must 
realize  that  under  the  system  so  long  followed  by  retail¬ 
ers,  stores  have  grown  steadily  in  importance  as  distri¬ 
butors  of  the  merchandise  made  by  manufacturers.  They 
should  realize  their  true  interest  lies  in  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  retail  independence  and  they  should  be 
wise  enough  to  know  that  the  more  the  stores  reflect  the 
consumer  point  of  view,  instead  of  the  manufacturers’, 
the  more  of  value  to  producers  the  retail  service  will  be¬ 
come.  That  does  not  mean  either  retailer  or  manufactur¬ 
er  can  afford  to  overlook  the  value  of  real  cooperation. 
Both  manufacturer  and  retailer  are  well  placed  to  hand 
on  to  each  other  many  suggestions  which  can  be  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial.  Let  us  have  more  of  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  the  ambition  of  some  manufacturers  to  dominate  the 
retailer  must  pass  out.  Every  retailer  can  assist  in  getting 
this  over  to  his  resources  by  simply  having  the  courage 
to  say — “No,  I  thank  you”  at  the  proper  times. 
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FOR  THE  MEDIUM-SIZED  STORE 
WITH  BIG-STORE  IDEAS 


If  you’ve  always  thought  of  Escalators*  as  a  “big-store” 
merchandising  idea  —  beyond  the  reach  of  your  budget  — 
you’ll  want  to  get  the  facts  on  ’the  new  Otis  “32”.  And  fast. 

Here  is  an  Otis  quality  moving  stairway,  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  bring  this  modem,  sales-building  form  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  hundreds  of  medium-sized  and  small  stores.  The  “32” 
will  pay  for  itself  rapidly  out  of  increased  sales.  It  is  a  real 
Escalator  throughout  —  in  safety,  in  reliability,  in  the  modem 
appearance  of  its  graceful  lines  and  gleaming  balustrades. 

Measuring  32  inches  between  handrails,  the  new  Escalator 


has  a  rated  capacity  of  5000  persons  per  hour.  Wide  enough 
to  comfortably  carry  mother  and  child  on  one  step,  it  presents 
a  pleasantly  spacious  look.  Yet  it  is  only  52  inches  wide 
overall,  and  actually  takes  less  space  than  any  comparable 
moving  stairway  on  the  market. 

What  E^alators  have  done  for  $100-million-a-year  stores, 
the  “32”  can  do  for  you— increase  upp)er  floor  traffic— unsnarl 
main-floor  congestion  —  build  prestige  and  goodwill.  A  call 
to  your  local  Otis  office  or  the  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
the  details.  Better  start  the  ball  rolling  today. 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Office*  in  all  Principal  Cities 


“Escalator”  ii  a  U.  S.  Patent  Office-registered  trademark 
of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company.  Only  Otia  makes  Escalators. 


FACTSj^ 


Otis  Elevator  Company 

260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Bulletin  B-700V,  giving  dimensions,  lay¬ 
out  data  and  other  details. 


NAME  . 

STORE  . 

STREET  . 

CITY . ZONE  STATE 
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Jay  D.  Runkle  addressing  the  annual  convention 
Banquet.  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  president,  Natiorud 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  at  left. 


RE  I’AILERS  brought  a  choice  assortment  of  problems 
to  the  37th  Annual  Convention  of  NRDGA,  and  in 
the  hrst  three  hours  of  their  four-day  meeting  they 
traced  every  one  of  these  straight  home  to  the  master,  mon¬ 
ster  problem  of  inflation.  Because  of  inflation,  expense  con¬ 
trol  requires  attention  more  urgently  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  retailing;  merchandising  is  a  wire-walking 
stunt  calling  for  steady  nerves  and  brave  hearts;  sales  pro¬ 
motion  must  make  a  soul-searching  analysis  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  public;  and  personnel  management,  in  a  period 
of  full  employment  and  increasing  union  activity,  must 
somehow  win  converts  to  the  idea  of  a  full  day’s  work  for 
a  full  day’s  pay. 

NRDGA  considered  the  inflation  from  two  angles:  (1) 
what  stores  themselves  can  do  to  stabilize  the  economy; 
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SEIDEL  ELECTED  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 


OOBERT  A.  SEIDEL,  vice 
president  and  controller  of 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  for  1948. 

He  succeeds  Maj.  Benjamin  H. 

Namm,  president,  general  mana¬ 
ger  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  who 
became  the  first  occupant  of  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  last  year  after  serving 
as  president  of  the  Association 
for  the  two  previous  years. 

The  Association  re-elected  its 
president.  Lew  Hahn,  who  is  also  general  manager  and 
treasurer,  and  re-elected  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Jay  D.  Runkle,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit. 

The  new  Executive  Committee  chairman  is  one  of 
the  best  known  retail  executives  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  vice  chairman  for  the  Middle-Atlantic  states  of 


the  NRDGA  and  chairman  of  its 
Government  Affairs  Committee. 
In  1946  he  won  the  Association's 
gold  medal  award  "for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  the  craft.” 

Seidel,  horn  in  Milwaukee,  left 
high  school  to  join  the  Navy  and 
after  nine  years  in  the  service 
joined  Montgomery  Ward  &  ('o. 
in  1927.  In  13  years  with  the  mail 
order  house  he  rose  to  the  post  of 
merchandise  manager  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  He  joined  W.  T.  Grant 
Company  in  1940  as  controller  and 
was  elected  vice  presi<lent  in  1944. 
In  World  War  II,  Seidel  estab¬ 
lished  the  stock  control  system  used  by  the  Army  and 
receive<l  a  commendation  from  the  War  Department. 

Seidel  has  represented  the  nation’s  merchants  on 
numerous  occasions  as  a  witness  before  Congressional 
committees  on  such  subjects  as  the  OPA  and  postwar 
prices.  He  is  chairman  of  the  consumer  goods  eoiii- 
mittee.of  the  American  Standards  Association. 


(2)  what  stores  want  the  government  to  do  about  it.  The 
resolution  the  convention  adopted  appears  on  the  opposite 
page.  As  far  as  public  policies  go,  retailers  are  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  government  expenditures  cut  and  taxation 
reduced.  In  a  discussion  at  the  opening  session  Malcolm  P. 
McNair  (elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  later  in  the  week) 
urged,  on  the  contrary,  that  present  tax  rates  be  maintained 
and  the  surplus  applied  to  debt  reduction.  It  was  agreed 
that  such  use  of  tax  revenue  would  be  deflationary,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  use  would  be  unlikely.  The 
NRDG.\  resolution  reflects  the  strongly  held  opinion  of  the 
Taxation  Committee  that  government  expenditures  are  ex¬ 
cessive  and  inflationary  and  that  the  only  way  to  cut  them 
back  is  to  reduce  government  revenue  at  the  source.  To  the 
cut-the-spending  program  it  demands  ^f  government,  the 
.\ssociation  made  one  exception,  in  favor  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  aid  to  Europe.  '  ' 

.As  to  what  retailers  can  do  on  their  own  to  slow  up  the 
inflation,  two  lines  of  action  assumed  primary  importance 
during  the  discussions:  both  came  of  suggestions  from  Lew 
Hahn.  The  first  was  vigorous  support  of  the  Treasury  in 
its  campaign  to  sell  savings  bonds  to  the  public.  “To  stop 
the  inflationary  expansion  of  credit,’’  said  Mr.  Hahn,  “let’s 
help  to  get  the  bonds  out  of  the  banks  and  into  the  hands 
of  business  and  private  individuals.’’  The  appeal  was  reiter¬ 
ated  by  several  speakers  during  the  week.  Plans  are  now 
under  way  to  marshal  retail  support  on  a  wartime  scale  for 
the  Treasury  campaign  in  April. 

The  second  anti-inflation  program  is  to  focus  retail  effort 
at  price-lowering  on  a  key  list  of  about  100  essential  items 
that  have  a  particularly  noticeable  effect  on  the  cost  of 
living.  It  was  emphasized  through  all  the  week’s  discussions 
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that  retailers  have  a  moral  obligation  to  the  pidilic  as  well 
as  a  practical  obligation  to  themselves  to  resist  price  in¬ 
creases  whenever  they  occur.  But  special  effort  was  urged 
for  a  program  of  settling  on  100  key  items  and  working 
closely  with  manufacturers  in  the  effort  to  provide  accept¬ 
able  qualities  at  reasonable  prices  in  these  items.  Enthusi¬ 
astic  support  of  this  idea  developed  at  a  session  of  the 
•Smaller  Stores  Division,  where  there  was  fairly  unaniiitous 
agreement  that  the  drive  for  special  values  from  manufac¬ 
turers  should  be  accompanied  by  a  lower  markup  percent¬ 
age  at  retail.  .\  couple  of  dissenters  argued  that  talk  ol 
lower  markup  percentage  in  a  period  of  rising  expenses  and 
declining  profits  was  unrealistic;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
group  buying  among  smaller  stores  might  show  the  way  to 
special  values  for  customers. 

THE  MERCHANDISING  OUTLOOK* 

Morris  Nafelson,  Lehman  Brothers,  at  a  general  session  of 
the  K^rch«ndising  Division:  There  appears  to  be  no  danger 
of  sh^rp  price  drops  in  the  near  future.  Prices  generally 
are  irr  line  with  costs  of  production,  and,  more  important, 
with ‘family  income.  Because  of  full  employment  at  high 
wage#,  average  family  income  after  taxes  is  125  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  in  1939;  and  has  gone  up  more  than  the 
B.  L.  consumer  price  index,  which  is  63.8  per  cent  higher 
than  the  1935-1939  average.  The  threat  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  present  economic  status  does  not  lie  in  an  unbalanced 
price  structure. 

The  real  danger  is  a  shortage  of  capital.  Currently,  cor- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 

•Speech  condensations  which  follow  use  the  speakers’  own  words  as  far 
as  possible;  some  paraphrasing  has  been  done  to  save  space. 

February,  19^ 
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Business  and  Government  Must 
Unite  to  Curb  Inflation 

The  37th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  unanimously  adopted  the  resolutions  which  are  set  forth 
Ivelow.  In  a  week>lun^  discussion  of  economic  priddems,  during  which 
157  notable  speakers  set  forth  the  prvdvlems  which  retailing  faces,  the 
(Convention  agreed  ihe  foremost  problem  is  the  firttwin^  inflation  and 
how  to  stop  it.  Retailers  took  the  position  that  certain  things  must  he 
done  l>y  retail  stores  and  other  things  should  lie  done  hy  the  (Fovern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  if  the  nation  is  to  he  spared  the  havoc  of  a 
rim-away  inflation.  This  is  the  program  which  the  retailers  approved: 


The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(^>ods  AssvM'iation,  in  37th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  realizing  the  devastating 
effects  of  imcontrolletl  inflation,  believe  it 
imperative  that,  through  cooperation  of 
every  factor  of  our  economic  and  political 
life,  effective  anti  economically  sound  steps 
now  must  be  taken  to  curb  further  infla¬ 
tion. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  all  retailers 
everj’where  to  adopt  and  consistently  adhere 
to  the  following  program: 

1 —  To  resist  to  the  uttermost  any  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  anti  to  sell  at  prices  which 
are  the  lowest  consistent  with  sound  bus¬ 
iness  practices; 

2 —  To  cotjperate  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  with  those  manufacturers  who  tlem- 
onstrate  a  tiesire  to  cut  costs  and  lower 
prices; 

3 —  To  strive  by  every  means  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  protiuctivity  of  their 
necessary  functions; 

1 — To  operate  on  inventories  as  low  as 
will  prove  adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of 
their  customers  and  restrain  any  and  all 
tendencies  within  their  stores  to  buy  beyond 
normal  requirements; 

5—  To  practice  unusual  restraint  in  the 
use  of  credit  as  a  selling  incentive. 

6—  To  support  vigorously  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  its  forthcoming  cam- 


Aid  to 

This  37th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
although  it  considers  a  rigid  course  of 
economy  by  the  federal  Government  to  be 
a  vital  necessity  at  this  time,  nevertheless 
recognizes  the  supreme  importance  of  as¬ 
sisting  those  foreign  nations  who  will  co¬ 
operate  to  attain  the  foundation  for  a  stable 


paign  to  sell  Savings  Ronds  to  the  public 
and  to  private  business. 

7 — To  concentrate  every  effort  in  the 
current  critical  situation  upon  the  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  existing  plants  and  to 
plan  long-run  plant  expansion  in  such  a 
way  as  to  minimize  inflationary  pressures. 

We  respectfully  recommend  to  the  (fov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  the  following 
steps  as  important  measures  which  can  lie 
taken  to  restrain  the  current  inflationary 
influences: 

1 —  Drastically  cut  the  expenses  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  minimum  required  for  the 
vitally  essential  functions  of  (Fovernment 
and  the  National  Defense,  and  defer  all 
public  works  except  those  of  an  emergency 
nature; 

2 —  Reduce  taxes  with  the  intent  to  re¬ 
store  incentive  and  to  increase  production; 

3 —  Reduce  the  federal  debt  by  applying 
surplus  income,  resulting  from  a  more 
reasonable  schedule  of  tax  rates,  to  the 
discharge  of  Government  obligations; 

1 — Abandon  all  federal  subsidies  except 
those  which  are  necessary  for  national  de¬ 
fense; 

5 —  Curb  further  monetary  expansion; 

6—  Cooperate  with  industry  in  reorgan¬ 
izing  Government  purchasing  on  a  sound 
business  basis  and  resist,  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  any  and  all  increases  in  prices. 


Europe 

and  democratic  economy  in  order  that  those 
nations  again  may  become'  self-sustaining. 

We  therefore  record  our  approval  of 
reasonable  aid  by  our  Government  to  those 
nations,  provided  such  aid  be  not  wasteful 
of  American  resources  and  that  it  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  economical  and  businesslike 
manner. 
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porate  profits,  after  providing  working  capital  and  an  aver¬ 
age  return  of  five  per  cent  to  stockholders,  are  not  adequate 
for  the  replacement  of  plant  at  present  day  costs,  much  less 
for  the  expansion  required  to  keep  up  with  population 
growth.  The  deficiency  is  further  aggravated  by  the  lack  of 
necessary  plant  construction  during  the  war.  Probably  $20 
billion  should  be  invested  in  plant  equipment  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  in  1948;  neither  funds  nor  manpower  are 
available  to  do  this.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  1947  production 
rate  of  $18  billion  will  be  maintained. 

This  shortage  of  new  capital,  unless  relieved  by  increased 
corporate  earnings  or  investment  by  the  public,  might  re¬ 
duce  the  production  of  capital  goods  in  1948  by  at  least 
$3  billion.  Because  capital  goods  expenditures  multiply 
themselves  in  the  national  economy  very  rapidly,  this  reduc¬ 
tion  may  wdl  result  in  a  total  decline  of  $15  billion  in 
gross  national  product,  or  about  seven  j)er  cent. 

Capital  shortage  would  cut  back  inventories  and  plant 
improvement  programs.  The  result  would  be  accentuation 
of  shortages,  which  would  not  tend  to  lower  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  less  labor  would  be  needed,  which  would  ulti¬ 
mately  cut  down  demand. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1948,  department  store  sales 
volume  should  approximate  the  levels  of  the  third  cjuarter 
of  1947.  On  this  basis,  department  store  sales  should  be 
about  three  |jer  cent  in  excess  of  sales  volume  for  the  spring 
of  1947.  -Ml  the  increase,  if  any,  is  likely  to  come  in  the 
first  quarter.  During  the  second  six  months,  should  total 
national  production  decline  seven  per  cent,  which  1  do  not 
believe  will  occur,  department  store  sales  shoukl  tlecline 
about  five  per  cent .  . .  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
you  have  good  reason  to  ex|ject  total  sales  for  1948  to  ap¬ 
proximate  those  of  1947. 


Virgil  Jordan,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  at  the 
banquet  session:  We  are  moving  fast  in  a  pow'erful  inflation 
which  is  primarily  the  product  of  foreign  political  forces 
and  domestic  government  policies,  rather  than  of  economic 
conditions  over  which  business  management  has  much  con¬ 
trol.  Its  full  force  is  still  to  be  felt.  I  he  consequences  will 
proabably  be  catastrophic. 

I'he  ideas  and  purposes  to  which  government  has  been 
committed  for  more  than  a  decade  are  totalitarian  in  the 
sense  that  they  aim  at  ever  more  comprehensive  State  con¬ 
trol  and  management  of  the  economy  through  government 
spending,  taxation  and  borrowing.  But  the  philosophy  that 
fosters  the  chronic  inflation  process  is  not  confined  to 
officialdom  or  any  particular  party;  it  permeates  the  whole 
public  attitude  towards  government  and  the  organized  labor 
movement  and,  above  all,  it  has  deeply  penetrated  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  business  community.  I  he  doc¬ 
trine  of  government  responsibility  and  capacity  to  prevent 
depression  by  underwrititig  and  managing  the  consumer 
market  is  so  deepseated  that  you  can  hardly  find  a  trace  of 
opposition  towards  it  anywhere. 

Money-bubble  economies  have  always  burst,  ultimately, 
and  this  one  must  too.  Unless  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
prevent  it  by  stopping  all  further  increase  in  money  or 
credit  by  government,  abolishing  all  government  subsidies 
and  price  controls,  removing  all  restrictions  on  work,  anti 
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reducing  taxation  substantially,  the  menace  of  CoinmunUt 
chaos  which  we  fear  and  fight  abroad  will  have  won  iti 
greatest  victorv  here  at  home  in  .\merica. 


Paul  H.  Nystrom,  President,  Limited  Price  Variety  Storai 
Association,  at  a  session  of  the  Smaller  Stores  DivisioK 
Although  we  are  nowhere  near  the  end  of  the  itillaiio^ 
there  is  some  deflationary  movement  now.  People  of  lixedi 
incomes  are  being  priced  out  of  the  market.  I  suspet  t  thei? 
are  10  or  15  million  of  these  whose  purchasing  power  has 
been  cut  below  the  normal  number  of  units. 


Myron  Silbert,  Research  Director,  Federated  Department 
Stores,  at  a  general  session  of  the  Merchandising  Division: 

In  making  merchandising  plans  for  1948,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
be  guided  by  average  figures  on  iticome.  One  group  of  your 
customers  has  higher  purchasing  power;  this  group  consists 
of  business  owners,  laborers,  and  families  with  increased 
number  of  money-earners.  But  another  group  is  being 
squeezed  by  the  high  cost  of  food;  their  income  has  not 
gone  up.  riiere  is  a  great  opportunity  to  sell  to  the  more 
fortunate  group  in  medium  to  medium-high  price  lines.^ 
But  there  is  growing  evidence  of  need  in  the  other  groupu 
for  Intdget  price  lines.  .Sales  increases  in  basements  were 
notable  in  1947;  and  .September  figures  showed  bigger  in-^ 
creases  for  variety  stores  than  for  department  stores, 


Bernard  W.  Smith,  Kirby-Blocic  &  Co.,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division:  Stores  should  stop  playing  at 
being  economists.  Merchandising  either  to  inflation  or  tl^^. 
nation  is  dangerous.  In  the  first  case  you  run  all  the  risb 
of  speculating  on  a  price  rise;  in  the  second,  you  starve  yot*t 
stocks  in  expectation  of  a  price  break.  Buy  what  you  neetH 
when  you  need  it,  and  move  it  as  fast  as  you  can.  .And  stt^ 
worrying  about  specific  delivery  terms  for  their  own  sake^ 
think  about  eat  h  line  in  terms  of  your  actual  needs.  t 


Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  I 
Administration,  at  a  Top  Management  session:  Manage-  I 
ment’s  problem  is  how  to  stabilize  the  general  business  I 
situation.  .Suggested  store  jjolicies:  I 

1.  Buck  price  advances  at  every  turn.  Be  prepared  to  | 
forego  some  sales  for  the  sake  of  having  a  manageable  in 
ventory  when  and  if  the  turn  comes. 

2.  Hold  off  a  bit  on  all  but  urgent  expansion  plans. 

3.  Be  conservative  on  dividend  payments. 

4.  Go  after  inqxjrted  merchandise. 

5.  Use  publicity  to  help  the  public  to  buy  wisely. 

().  Follow  up  Lew  Hahn’s  suggestions  to  use  your  facilitia 
to  push  the  sale  of  government  bonds. 

7.  Be  prepared  to  cooperate  with  manufacturers  ani: 
labor  groups  in  price  rollbacks  on  specific  items.  You  ntaf 
lose  a  little  margin  but  in  the  long  run  you  will  gain  enor¬ 
mously  in  increased  stability  and  enhanced  good  will. 

8.  Plug  away  at  the  problem  of  increasing  productivity  ot 
personnel  and  space. 

9.  Work  unceasingly  for  better  employee  relations. 

{Continued  on  page  Ifi) 
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Samuel  Klein,  apparel  irtdustry  leader, 
and  Leu’  Hahn,  NRD{iA's  re-elected 
pnsident,  at  the  convention  banquet. 


Irwin  Wolf,  NRDGA’s  man  of  the  year,  is 
congratulated  by  Morton  J.  May,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  May  Department  Stores  Co. 


John  C.  Hazen,  Association’s  Washington 
office  maruiger,  with  George  P.  Gable, 
president  of  the  Wm.  F.  Gable  Company. 


Joseph  T.  Meek,  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Secretaries, 
Ben  Samm,  retiring  chairman  of  NRDGA  Executive  Commit, 
lee,  and  Andrew  A.  McCarthy,  Lowell  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Vincent  D.  Kennedy,  California  Retailers  AssocicUion,  with 
Fred  Goerlitz,  Chicago  Retail  Merchants’  Associaticm,  artd 
Charles  E.  Boyd,  Detroit  Retail  Merchants’  Association. 


A  feature  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Clinic  was  a  Calling  All  Girls 
fashion  show,  example  of  how  the  smaller  volume  retailer  can 
cultivate  the  teen-age  market. 


Ted  Blanke,  manager  of  the  Merchandising  Division,  Ira 
fyron,  John  Gerber  Co.,  W.  T.  Buice  of  J.  B.  Ivey  and  Joseph 
isler,  study  the  startdard  order  form. 


EXPENSE  REDUCTION 


Rettiiling  has  on  its  hands  what  may  be  the  biggest  oper¬ 
ating  assignment  in  its  history— to  reverse,  or  at  least  halt, 
the  upw'ard  movement  of  expense  with  absolutely  no  meth¬ 
od  available  for  doing  this  except  to  increase  its  own  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  general  management  sessions,  a  number  of  speak¬ 
ers  nominated  this  as  the  leading  problem  of  1948;  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  the  Store  Management  Group  and 
the  Delivery  Group  each  devoted  a  full  session  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Discussion  throughout  the  convention  was  along  two 
lines:  (1)  better  exj>ense  control:  (2)  concrete  methods  ol 
expense  reduction. 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister,, Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  at 
a  session  of  the  Controllers'  Congress:  In  1945  and  1946 
expenses  increased  faster  than  sales,  even  though  the  sales 
increases  for  those  years  amounted  to  1 1 .5  per  cent  and  25.4 
per  cent  respectively,  .\ccording  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  expenses  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1947  were  30.5 
per  cent  of  sales  against  27.9  per  cent  for  the  same  period 
of  1946. 

Have  you  figured  the  “break-even”  point  for  your  store 
on  the  basis  of  present  expenses?  The  average  store  will 
find  that;  (1)  A  sales  reduction  of  10  or  15  per  cent  will 
put  you  in  a  very  uncomfortable  profit  position.  (2)  A  sales 
reduction  of  about  20  per  cent,  at  present  level  of  expenses, 
will  result  in  breaking  even.  In  general  today’s  dollar 
break-even  point  is  about  double  that  of  prewar  years.  (3) 

sales  reduction  of  more  than  25  per  cent,  even  if  expenses 
are  curtailed  somewhat,  will  produce  a  net  loss. 

Unless  the  expense  control  problem  is  recognized  and 
treated  as  a  major  one,  if  not  the  major  one,  for  at  least  the 
next  two  years,  the  results  may  be  very  unpleasant. 

More  accurate  tools  of  expense  measurement  are  neces¬ 
sary,  according  to  H.  R.  Edwards,  controller  of  the  F.  &  R. 
Lazarus  &  Co.,  who  spoke  at  a  session  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  He  recommended  that  expense  reports  be  re¬ 
vamped  to  show  work  center  costs,  unit  costs,  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour;  and  that  comparative  statistics  prepared 
by  reporting  agencies  follow  the  same  lines,  getting  away 
from  conventional  per  cent  of  sales  figures.  He  recommend¬ 
ed  the  variable  budget  as  suitable  for  many  accounts,  and 
more  realistic.  A  briefed  version  of  Mr.  Edwards’  address 
appears  on  page  42. 

In  the  category  of  expense  reduction,  emphasis  was  laid 
chiefly  on  the  mechanization  of  non-selling  functions;  work 
simplification;  and  improved  sales  layouts  to  reduce  the 
selling  time  per  transaction.  [William  Snaith’s  description 
of  the  Foley  Brothers  innovations  designed  to  produce  more 
economical  ojjeration  appears  on  page  26.] 

Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  Vice-President  and  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Hecht  Co.,  at  a  Top  Management  session:  Indus¬ 
try  can  assembly-line  things.  Retailing  can’t.  No?  Here’s 
one  illustration. 

To  get  out  our  monthly  statements  we  had  added  once  a 
month  to  our  16  regular  associates,  30  contingents.  This 
cost  more  than  it  should:  took  additional  space;  was  cum- 
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Ijersome  and  slow.  Between  the  manufacturer  and  ourselves 
we  streamlined  a  piece  of  equipment  we  call  an  inserting 
machine— and  four  people  are  now  doing  this  work.  The 
machine  automatically  handles  the  statements— up  to  21 
sales  checks  and  six  enclosures— and  turns  out  the  completed 
package  at  the  rate  of  4.500  units  an  hour.  This  work 
formerly  cost  1.4  cents  per  statement:  we  have  lowered  it  to 
.6  cents  jrer  statement. 

In  December  1946  we  had  in  what  we  called  a  receiving 
well  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  that 
was  from  24  hours  to  eight  or  nine  days  old.  It  took  an  aver¬ 
age  of  51/2  days  to  process  these  goods  and  put  them  on  the 
shelves  for  selling.  This  past  December  we  had  no  receiving 
well.  Our  goods  moved  from  the  receiving  platform  to 
active  stock  rooms  and  to  the  selling  floors,  marked  and 
ready  for  sale— and  being  sold— in  an  average  of  24  hours. 
We  did  this  without  the  benefit  of  mechanized  marking 
room  equipment,  which  is  being  installed  now  and  should 
reduce  the  cost  of  unit  marking  materially. 

It  is  the  confusing,  inefficient  scramble  to  match  the  goods 
with  the  bill  and  the  order  that  results  in  goods  sitting 
overtime  in  the  receiving  room  when  they  should  be  on  the 
selling  floor.  One  of  these  days,  every  parcel  received  will 
be  marked  with  the  department  number  and  the  order 
number,  and  the  invoice  will  have  been  processed  against 
the  order  and  the  papers  will  meet  the  goods  at  the  jxrint 
where  mechanized  marking  equipment  is  ready  to  function 
—and  that  24  hour  schedule  from  receiving  room  to  sales 
floor  will  be  maintained,  with  greatly  lowered  costs. 

Don  Hoffman,  Industrial  Engineer,  Burdine's,  at  a  session 
of  the  Store  Management  Group:  Here  are  some  instances, 
a  few  among  thousands  of  possibilities,  of  work  simplifica¬ 
tion  in  retailing.  To  replace  the  bell-banging  procedure 
which  sales  clerks  in  many  stores  must  use  when  they  need 
to  summon  a  porter,  section  manager  or  messenger,  we  use 
a  Lucite  tube.  It  comes  through  the  ceiling  at  various  loca¬ 
tions,  with  three  toggle  switches  at  the  counter.  Inside  the 
tube  are  three  lights,  a  red,  a  white  and  a  green.  The  sales¬ 
person  switches  on  one  of  the  toggle  switches— it  may  be 
red  for  the  section  manager,  white  for  a  messenger,  green 
for  a  porter.  .At  the  same  time,  hidden  in  the  ceiling,  a 
soft-tone  chime  goes  on.  This  means  that  three  pairs  of 
eyes  look  up  instantly  when  the  chime  is  heard,  and  the 
person  wanted  goes  to  the  department,  turns  off  the  switch 
and  takes  care  of  the  customer.  The  salesperson  has  simply 
flipped  a  switch  and  gone  about  her  business,  taking  care 
of  another  customer  instead  of  having  to  stop  esery  two  or 
three  minutes  to  ring  the  bell  again. 

Here  is  a  chain  of  work  simplification  thinking  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  gift  wrapping.  First,  instead  of  having  the  wrap¬ 
per  tie  a  bow  each  time  a  gift  purchase  is  made,  the  Ixrws 
are  prefabricated  in  the  morning  when  the  wrappers  are  not 
too  busy.  Then  it  is  determined  that  the  length  of  ribbon 
required  for  a  bow  can  be  standardized— say  at  36  inches. 
Next,  to  simplify  the  measuring  and  cutting  of  the  ribbon, 
we  take  a  perfectly  flat  table  top  and  drill  two  one-halt  inch 
holes  in  it,  18  inches  apart.  In  the  holes  we  insert  removable 
dowels.  After  that,  instead  of  pulling  the  ribbon  out,  meas¬ 
uring  off  each  individual  length,  and  cutting  each  length 
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ieparatdv,  we  just  keep  winding  the  ribbon  around  the 
dowels.  If  we  want  a  count,  we  can  take  it  as  we  wind. 
When  we  have  wound  the  number  of  lengths  we  want, 
we  take  ihe  scissors  and  cut  through  all  the  ribbons  at  once. 

Here  is  a  carpet  workroom.  A  carpet  mechanic  and  his 
helper  are  laying  out  broad  felt  to  Ire  cut.  They  have  to  get 
the  roll,  put  it  ilown  at  one  end  of  the  50-foot  long  cutting 
Hoor,  roll  it  out.  Then  the  hel|>er  holds  a  steel  tape  at  the 
zero  mark  and  the  mechanic  rolls  it  out  to  the  desired  meas¬ 
urement  say  21  feet,  one  inch.  .\t  that  jroint  the  mechanic 
makes  a  small  cut  with  his  carpet  knife.  Then  the  two  of 
them  walk  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  carpet  and  repreat 
the  jK;rformance.  Then  they  take  a  straightedge  and  cut 
across  the  cuts,  riiett  they  roll  up  the  carpet  for  delivery. 

Here  is  what  hapjjcns  when  work  simplification  is  ap¬ 
plied.  I  he  first  idea  is  to  paint  the  carjret  floor  into  squares 
beginning  at  zero  and  ending  at  50  feet  in  one  direction 
and  50  feet  in  the  other  direction— as  many  squares  as  the 
width  will  allow.  We  lay  the  broad  felt  down  on  the  zero 
line,  and  give  it  a  push.  The  men  walk,  one  on  either  side, 
until  they  come  to  the  21 -foot  mark;  then  each  takes  out 
a  rule,  makes  a  simple  measurement,  and  cuts  a  small  mark 
at  the  2 1 -foot,  one-inch  point. 

That’s  one  step  in  work  simplification.  But  we  don’t  stop 
there.  .Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  two  crews  on 
the  carpet  floor.  So  the  next  thing  we  do  is  to  make  the 
25-foot  nrark  also  a  zero  and  score  out  in  both  directions  to 
25  feet. 

These  examples  are  inqxrrtant  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  help  us  to  understand  the  principles  of  work  simplifica¬ 
tion.  I  he  job  is  to  make  |)eople  work-simplification-con¬ 
scious,  to  get  everyone  thinking  of  the  same  thing— how  to 
do  a  better  job  in  less  time. 
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Joseph  C.  Spickler,  A.  T.  Kearney  &  Co.,  at  a  session  of 
the  Controllers'  Congress:  Why  do  we  have  difficulty  in 
getting  methods  improvements  installed  quickly  and  used 
effectively?  Generally  a  methods  expert  works  out  an  im¬ 
provement  and  presents  the  finished  package  to  the  operator 
for  installation.  But  resistance  to  change  and  resentment 
of  the  criticism  implied  by  the  change  are  inevitably  en¬ 
countered  regardless  of  its  logic  or  value.  We  can  overcome 
this  obstacle  by  recognizing  that  a  methods  improvement  is 
not  difficult  to  sell  when  it  is  developed  by  the  person  actu¬ 
ally  doing  the  job.  The  basic  philosophy  of  work  simplifica¬ 
tion  is  that  the  average  person  has  the  ability  to  think,  can 
be  trained  to  use  a  few  of  the  tools  of  the  industrial  engineer 
and  that  if  he  wants  to  he  can  improve  his  own  job.  Work 
simplification  is  “bottom  up”  management,  getting  ideas 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 


H.  Sfeindler,  Purchasing  Agent,  Gimbel  Bros.,  at  a  session 
of  the  Store  Management  Group:  The  savings  in  prepack¬ 
ing  are  well-recognized.  It  brings  down  payroll  expense; 
i  reduces  damage  in  transit;  reduces  storage  space  ret|uire- 
inents;  cuts  transjsortation  and  supply  costs.  Why  is  it  being 
held  up?  The  answer  is  that  prepacking  today  is  a  national 
^  problem,  not  a  problem  which  can  be  handled  by  individual 
stores  or  individual  manufacturers.  My  recommendation  is 
=  that  we  set  up  a  prepacking  group  within  the  Store  Man- 
•  agement  Group  of  NRDGA,  which  will  formulate  national 


For  hit  achievements  at  chawnum  of  tk*  Vntior^  Rela-^ 
tknu  Committee,  Irwin  D,  Wolf,  vice-prerident  of 
Kaufmeum  and  May  Co.  Department  Stores,  receives  the 
NRDGA  Gold  Mesial  for  Distmgnished  Service.  Samuel 
Klein,  executive  director  of  the  Indststrud  Cottticil  of 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Msumfacturers,  made  the  presenta 
tion,  honoring  Mr.  Wolf  on  behalf  of  the  apparel  trades 
as  well  at  the  NRDGA.  At  a  fitting  postscript  to  the 
occasion,  the  NRDGA,  through  Major  Benjamin  H. 
Namm,  presented  to  Mr.  Klein  a  silver  replica  of  the 
award  m  recognition  of  fus  own  parallel  services  m  the 
furtherance  of  retailer^vendor  cooperation. 


'^Irwin  D.  WolTs  achievements  as  the  NRDCA’s 
chief  of  contact  with  the  manufacturing  and  whole* 
sale  fields  attest  to  the  effectiveness  of  confidence* 
building  sincerity  and  frankness.  To  him,  changes 
in  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand  do  not  tip  the 
scales  of  commercial  justice.  The  existence  of  a 
so*called  buyers*  or  sellers*  market  does  not  affect 
his  concepts  of  the  just  solution  of  problems  of 
trade  relationship. 

‘*Year  after  year,  despite  his  manifold  duties  as 
a  top  executive  of  one  of  the  naticm*s  outstaiid&ig 
retail  institutions,  he  has  applied  himself  xealons* 
ly  and  continuously  to  the  betterment  of  vendor* 
purchaser  relations.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in 
crystallizing  sentiment  against  oppressive  trading 
practices.  The  joint  pronouncements  of  the 
NRDGA  and  several  of  the  important  apparel  trade 
organizations  on  cancellations  and  returns  in  1937^ 
and  again  in  1939  were  due  in  large  measure  to  his 
sponsorship. 

*Tt  was  he  who  projected  the  idea  of  the  uniform 
order  blank.  His  unflagging  interest  and  wise  and 
patient  guidance  have  been  key  factors  in  the  ad* 
vancement  of  that  admirable  project. 

**I  present  this  Medal  Distinguished  Service  to 
Irwin  Wolf  on  behalf,  not  only  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  actual  donor  of 
the  award,  but  also  in  the  name  of  major  organize* 
tions  in  the  women*s  and  children*e  apparel  mann* 
factoring  industries.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  I  am 
acting  for  aU  those  in  any  branch  of  commerce  and 
industry  who  are  loyally  devoted  to  exemplary 
standards  of  ethical  practice.** 

— Samuel  Klein, 
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Executive  Director,  Industrial 
Council  of  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers,  Ine. 


EXPENSE  REDUCTION 

R<  t;iiliii!;  Ii;i\  uti  its  IkokIn  uIkiI  m;i\  l)c  tlu-  )»|ni 

.mil”  .issi”nmcm  in  its  IiIsIdia  id  icvcisc.  oi  .ii  Iciisi  liali. 
ilu'  ii|)\v;n(l  iMDMiiunt  dI  t\|)iMsc  \^iih  iihsoliitclv  no  iiictli 
0(1  .i\;nl;il)lc  loi  doiii”  this  excel)!  lo  iiKiciise  its  own  elfi 
(leiKv.  In  ”enei.il  ni;m;t”einenl  sessions..!  innnhei  ot  s|)e;ik 
els  nomiiniled  this  .is  the  le;idin”  |)iol)lein  ol  l!MS:  ilit 
(ioniiolleis’  (ion”iess.  ilie  Stoic  \l.m;meineiit  (iionj)  .ind 
the  I)eli\ei\  (.ion|)  e;i(  li  dexoied  .1  lull  session  to  the  snli 
jecl.  Disiiission  ilnon”lioni  the  (onveiiiion  w.is  .iloii”  two 
lilies:  (li  better  expense  (oiiirol;  (oiuiele  nietliods  ol 

ex|)ense  rediu  lion, 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  at 
a  session  of  the  Controllers'  Congress:  In  .nid  l!M() 

ex|)enses  nuKMsed  bister  ili.in  s;des,  e\cn  llion<;li  the  sales 
ini  leases  tor  I  hose  \e.n  s  .11  non  tiled  to  I  I  .a  |)ei  <  eiil  .ind  ‘J.a.  1 
|)er  (cni  respec  ti\cl\ .  Xccoidiii”  to  the  ( ionliollei s'  (!on 
”icss.  expenses  lot  the  Inst  nine  inonths  ol  l!M7  wetc  .Sd.') 
pet  (cni  ol  s.des  .ii>aiitsi  L’T.d  pet  (eiil  lor  the  s.mu  |)eiiod 
ol  l*M(i. 

Il.ivc  von  li”incd  the  "1)1  eakcv cn  '  point  loi  voin  stou 
on  the  basis  ol  present  ex|)ensesr  I  he  .iveia^c  stoic  will 
inid  that:  (1)  \  s.des  reduction  ot  III  01  La  pei  cent  will 
|)nt  von  in  .1  vciv  nnc onilortahle  piolit  |>osition.  (2)  A  sales 
reduction  ol  about  ‘JO  pet  cent.  .11  present  level  ol  expenses, 
will  result  in  hieiikiii”  even.  In  ”etitial  loelav's  eloll.ii 
hre;ik  e  ven  point  is  about  double'  that  ol  |)re  vv.n  ve-ais.  (.'?) 

\  s.des  reehielioii  ol  more'  than  J.a  pet  eeiil.  e  ven  il  c  x|)ens(  s 
.lie-  cm  tailed  sonievvliat.  will  |)i(ielti(e‘  .1  net  loss. 

I  11  less  the*  e-xpeiise'  control  piobleni  is  reco”ni/ecl  .ind 
Healed  .is  .1  major  one',  il  not  the  major  one-,  loi  .it  le.isi  the 
next  two  veats.  the'  icsnlts  mav  he-  veiv  nn|)le'asant . 

•More  .leenrate'  tools  ol  e  xjie-nse  ineasin cine  lit  .lie-  iieces 
s.nv,  aceoreliii”  to  H.  R.  l.dwards.  eontrollei  ol  the-  I-',  lx-  R. 
l,.i/.nus  .vl:  Co.,  who  spoke  .it  .1  se-ssion  ol  the-  Conttolleis’ 
Connie-ss.  He-  re-c oniineitele'd  that  e'X|)e-iise  reports  he-  re 
vanipe-d  to  show  work  cenlei  costs,  unit  costs,  .md  |)toclne 
tion  pel  man  hour:  and  lh.it  (oni))aiativ(-  statistics  incp.ire-d 
l)v  reporiin”  a”e'nc  ic-s  lollow  the  same  lines,  “ettiii”  .iw.iv 
lioiii  conveiilioiial  pe-i  cciil  ol  sales  h”mt-s.  He  tceonnneiiel 
e-d  the-  v.iriable-  l)nel”et  as  suitable  lot  inaiiv  .leeoimts,  .tnd 
more'  re'alistie.  A  brie'leel  veisioii  ol  \li.  Kelw.irds'  .ideltess 
.ijipe'ais  on  |)a,<;e  IJ. 

In  the-  (ate'”oiv  ol  expense'  recltie  I  ion.  einphasis  w.is  laid 
chiellv  on  the-  niec  haiti/atioii  ol  non  selliii”  Imietioiis;  woik 
siniplihe :tt ion:  .mel  iniprove'el  sales  lavouts  to  recliiee'  the' 
selliiii;  time-  pet  It  ;insae  I  ion.  [William  Snaith's  elese  1  iption 
ol  the-  I'Ole  v  lirolhe'ts  iimov.itions  de  sione-el  to  pioelnce'  more 
ec  onomic  ;il  ojie'i .it ion  ,i|)peais  on  pai;e  Jb.] 

Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  Vice-President  and  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Hecht  Co,,  at  a  Top  Management  session:  liieltis 
liv  eaii  assemblv -line  things.  Relailiii”  cant.  .No-  Heic's 
one  illiisiiation. 

I  o  ”et  out  om  nionthlv  siate  nie  iiis  we'  hael  .leleleel  onec  .1 
month  to  0111  It)  res^ular  .issoe  iates.  :’>0  eontin^ents.  1  his 
eost  more  than  it  shonlel;  took  additional  spate-;  was  tmn 
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bet  some  ind  slow.  Itc  twee  n  the  iii.imilac  tiiict  and  01.  selw  s  1 
we  sti eamlineel  .1  piece  ol  ccpiipnieiit  we  call  .111  m  iiiim  ; 
III. ic  bine  .ind  join  |)c'o|)l('  aie  now  doin”  this  went  1 J,, 

ni.ic  hine  .inionial ic allv  h. indies  the  siatenieiits  up  i.i  'j| 
side  s  (  hec  ks  .111(1  six  eiic  losiiie  s  — and  tin  ns  out  the  con  .Icicd 
p.ic  k,i”e'  .It  the  late  ol  l.'iOO  miils  .111  hour.  I  he  woil, 
loimeilv  cost  1.1  cents  pel  st.ilement;  we  have  loweicd  it  in 
li  ( t  ills  pel  st.ilenieni . 

In  1  )te  ember  10  Hi  we  h.itl  in  wh.il  we  called  .1  iccciviiii^ 
well  mole  than  .1  million  eloll.iis  woilli  ol  iiieic  handisr  tliai 
W.IS  1 1 01 1 1  J  I  lioin  s  to  t'i”hl  ol  nine  da  vs  olel.  It  look  .111  avci 
.i”t'  ol  ,"il  o  d.ivs  to  jiroctss  these  ”oo(ls  anel  ptil  llieiii  .>11  the 
shelves  lor  sellint;.  I  his  past  1  let cnibet  we  hael  no  lecc  ivini; 
well.  ()ni  ”oods  niovetl  Irom  the  leceiviii”  pl.itlo.  in  to 
.It  live  slock  rooms  .md  lo  the  selliii”  Hoots,  niaikcd  .mcl 
ic.idv  loi  side— and  beiii”  sold-in  an  aveia^e  ol  J1  lionix 
W’e  did  this  without  the  bent  lit  ol  meehani/ed  iii.iikiiii; 
loom  eepiipnient.  whieh  is  beiii”  msialleel  now  and  slioulcl  ) 
leeliict  the  cost  ol  miil  maikiti”  maieriallv. 

1 1  is  the  ( oiilnsiii”,  itielhc  it  til  sc  1  amble  lo  mate  h  I  lit  -^oocL 
with  the  bill  .md  the  older  that  lesnlts  in  ”oo(is  sitlint: 
ovt  iliiiit  in  the  rceeiviii”  room  when  thev  shonlel  b-e  on  tlu 
selliii”  llooi.  One  ol  these  elavs.  tverv  paicel  teceivt'd  will 
be  marked  with  the  depaitmeiit  iimiibei  anti  the  orelt-i  | 
nimiber.  .iiitl  the  invoiee-  will  have  been  |)ioeesst'el  .inainst 
the  oitlei  .mel  the  papeis  will  meet  the  '^ooels  at  the  point 
wlieic  iiu e  h;ini/e'(l  mat  kill”  eepiipnient  is  reativ  to  Imiciioii 

.111(1  ill. It  J1  lioiii  sehednie  lioin  iceeiviii”  loom  to  s.ilcs 
llooi  will  be  inaint.'iined.  with  ”icallv  loweicd  costs. 

Don  Hoffman,  Industrial  Engineer,  Burdine's,  at  a  session 
of  the  Store  Management  Group:  Heic  ate  some  instances. 

.1  lew  .iiiioii!^  ihemsantls  ol  |)ossibiliiie's.  ol  wot  k  sini|)lilita 
lion  in  retailiii”.  lo  leplaee  the  bell  ban”in”  piocethiit 
whieh  sales  c  let  ks  in  inaiiv  stores  mnsi  use  when  ilicv  netcl 
to  stnnmon  .1  jioilei  .  see  lion  mana|L;e'r  or  mess('n”e'i .  we  use 
.1  l.neile  Itibe.  It  eemies  tliicm.”!!  the  ceiliii”  at  vat  ions  Iota 
lions,  with  three  to””le  switehes  at  the  comitei.  Inside  the 
tube  .11c  ihiee  li”hls,  a  red,  a  white  anel  a  "teen.  I  he  sail' 
pel  son  switehes  on  one  ol  the  tousle  switehes— it  iiuiv  la 
I  eel  lot  the  see  lion  niana”e'i  .  white  lot  a  iiiesst  ii”('i .  urte  ii 
lot  .1  |)oiiei.  At  the  same  time,  hitltlen  in  the  ceilin”,  a  ^ 
soli  ione  eliinie  i;oes  on.  Lliis  means  that  iliiee  jiiiiis  nl  i 
eves  look  up  insiantlv  when  the  chime'  is  he-aiel.  .iiid  tlu  i 
|)e'is(m  w.inteel  i;e)es  to  the  eleparinieiit.  turns  oil  the  swileli  , 
.inel  takes  eaie-  ol  the  e  ustonier.  1  he  s;des|)e'i son  h;is  sinipl' 
llippeel  .1  switeh  .mel  ”one'  .ibont  liei  biisiness.  lakiii”  can  j 
ol  .inolhe-i  ( iistemiei  insieael  ol  haviii”  to  siopeve  iv  iwoni  ) 
iliiee-  niinnic's  lo  liii”  the-  bell  .i”ain.  1 

Here-  is  .1  ehain  ol  work  siiiipliheation  ihinkini;  in  coiinet  j 
lion  with  ”ill  wiappiii”.  l  irsi.  insieael  ol  liaviii”  the  wiap  | 
|)e'i  tie-  a  bow  e  .ie  h  lime'  a  ”ill  pmehase'  is  iiiaele.  the  lio"'  | 
.lie-  pie  lain  ie .lie el  in  the  mornin”  when  the  wiapjieis  .nc  not 
loo  Inisv.  1  he'll  it  is  ele  iei  niineel  that  the  le  ni;l!i  ol  1  il)l)'»i'  » 
leipiiicel  lor  .1  bow  e.iii  be  stanelaieli/eel-sav  .11  oli  iiielu- 
Next,  to  simplilv  the  measiii  int;  .mel  eultiii”  ol  the  iibboii.  ^ 
we-  take  a  pel  lee tiv  Hat  table  lop  anel  elrill  two  one- h;dl  iiuli  I 
holes  in  il.  18  inehes  ajKitl.  In  the  lieiUs  we  iiise  i  i  le  inov.il'li'  j 
dowels,  .\lter  that,  insteael  ol  piilliii”  the  ribbon  out.  iiieav  | 
mill”  oH  eaeli  inelivieltial  len”th.  .mel  eiittiii”  eaeli  leiintli  1 

Febiuarv. 


.  u’l'  just  kt(|>  wiiuiiiit>  ilu'  til)l>(>ii  .noiiiui  ilu 
(iowiK  II  wf  want  .1  (oiini.  wn  cm  lakt  it  as  w**  wind. 

When  '■  lia\i‘  woniul  the  ninnlKT  ol  lenj^tlis  we  want, 

ur  taki  lu  stissoi  sand  uit  tln(uii>h  all  the  lihhoiis  at  onte. 

Hen  s  a  <ai|)et  woikiooni.  A  taipet  niedianie  and  his 

liil|)ii  i’  lavin;^  oni  luoad  hit  ti»  he  (in.  I  lies  have  to  ^^et 

(lie  loll  ['III  it  down  at  one  end  ol  the  ah  looi  loii”  inttin>4 
llooi.  n  .1  n  out.  I  hen  the  hel|)ei  holds  a  steel  tape  at  the 
,eio  Ilia  I  k  and  the  iiiei  hanii  1  oils  it  out  to  the  desired  ineas 
tiuiiu  i  sa\  L’l  leet.  one  iiuh.  \t  that  point  the  niei  hanii 
iiiakt  s  small  i  nt  with  his  (ar|>et  knile.  I  lu  n  the  two  ol 
ilieiii  \\.ilk  aiioss  lo  the  other  side  ol  the  (ai|)et  and  ie|)eai 
the  pi  iiotmanii  .  I  hen  lhe\  lakt  a  straiahtedae  and  <  nt 

I  .moss  ilie  (Ills.  I  hen  ihe\  loll  np  the  laipet  lot  deli\ei\ 

I  lieu  Is  what  happens  when  wot  k  siinplilu  .11  ion  is  ap 

|ili((l.  I  he  Inst  idea  is  lo  paint  the  (ai|>et  Hoot  into  scpiares 
;  henimiiim  at  /eio  and  t  ndiii”  at  jO  leet  in  one  direition 
1  )  .111(1  .')*!  leet  in  the  othei  diiei  tion— as  mans  sipiaies  as  ilu 

uidili  will  allow.  \\’(  l.i\  the  hroad  lelt  down  on  the  /eio 
s  line.  .111(1  i;i\e  il  .1  push.  The  men  walk,  one  on  i  illier  side. 

;  until  ilu  v  (oine  to  tlu‘  ‘Jl  loot  maik;  iheii  ea(  h  t.ikis  out 

t  I  uiie.  m.ik(s  .1  simple  iiie.isniemeiit.  .md  (  nts  a  small  mark 
I  it  the  i;i  loot.  one-iiuh  point. 

1  I  li.it  s  one  step  in  wan  k  siinplilu  .11  ion.  Uni  we  don't  stop 

,1  iliere.  'soiiieiimes  il  will  he  neiessarv  to  wank  iwoirewson 

It  the  (.11  pel  Hoot.  So  the  next  ihin<;  we  do  is  lo  make  ilu 

n  la  loot  III. Ilk  also  a  /eio  and  sioic  out  in  hoih  diiaa  lions  lo 

■s  J3  leei. 

I  luse  i  xamples  ate  impoiiant  oiilv  to  the  exieiii  that 
ihe\  help  ns  lo  nndeisl.md  the  piiiuiples  ol  work  siinplilu  a 
^  lion.  I  he  joh  is  to  make  people  wan  k-simplilu  ation a  on 
Mioiis.  lo  <>('1  eveiAone  ihinkiii'*  ol  the  same  ihin<'-liow  lo 
ilo  .1  heiter  joh  in  less  lime. 

Joseph  C.  Spickler,  A.  T.  Kearney  &  Co.,  at  a  session  of 
Ihe  Controllers'  Congress:  Whs  do  we  have  diiluiiltv  in 
;ellin>>  melhods  impiovemeiils  installed  (jiiitklv  .md  used 
‘‘  illc(tivelv?  (leiieiallv  .1  methods  expert  wanks  out  an  im 
"  pioveiiK  lit  and  presents  the  Imished  jiatkaiae  lo  the  opeialoi 
'  lor  iiisi.dl.ition.  lint  lesistaiue  to  (han«e  and  lesentment 
"1  the  (litiiism  im|)lied  hv  the  dianoe  ate  inevitahiv  en 
loniiteied  rei^ardless  ol  its  haj'ii  01  value.  W’e  tan  overt oine 
■'  »  this  ohsi.u le  hv  1  ei oj^ni/itii*  that  .1  metluads  ini|»iovenient  is 
1  not  (lillu  nit  to  sell  when  il  is  developed  hv  the  |)erson  aitn 
.lilviloiii"  the  joh.  The  hasit  philosophy  ol  wank  sim|tlih(a- 
'  lion  is  that  the  averai^e  [leison  has  the  ahiliiv  to  think,  tan 
he  trained  to  use  a  lew  ol  the  tools  ol  the  industrial  t  ni^ineei 
I  nul  that  it  he  wants  to  he  can  impiove  his  own  joh.  Work 
^  'iiiiplilu alion  is  ‘  hottom  np”  manaj>enient.  nettini*  ideas 
I  Itoiii  the  h(ittoni  to  the  top. 
e('  I 

‘>F  I  H.  Steindler,  Purchasing  Agent,  Gimbel  Bros.,  at  a  session 
'  of  the  Store  Management  Group:  1  he  savinias  in  pifj>atk- 
lot  iii»  ail  well  ret 01*10/1(1.  It  hi  inf's  (hjwii  pavioll  expense; 
Kill  1  iiihues  (lamaf>e  in  Iraiisii;  rediues  storage  spate  re(|nire- 
j  iiieiits:  (Ills  ti aiispoi lalion  .md  siipplv  (osts.  Whv  is  il  heiiif* 
on.  :  held  lip'  I  he  aiiswei  is  that  |nepatkinf>  todav  is  ;i  national 
111'  prohiciii.  not  a  piadjlcni  whith  tan  he  handled  hv  individual 
hie  'lores  ol  individual  maniilatiiirers.  .Mv  ret ommendalioti  is 
eas  iliat  we  sei  up  a  prepatkinf>  f^roup  within  the  Store  .Man 
I’ll'  '  .ii;enKni  (,roup  ol  \Rl)(i.\.  whith  will  lornmlale  national 
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For  his  achievements  as  chairman  of  the  Vendors'  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  Irwin  II,  Wolf,  vice-president  of 
Kaufmann  and  May  Co.  Department  Stores,  receives  the 
NRlKiA  (ioltl  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service.  Samuel 
Klein,  executive  director  of  the  Industrial  Council  of 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  honoring  Mr.  Wolf  on  behalf  of  the  apparel  trades 
as  zeelt  as  the  NRDGA.  .I5  a  fitting  postscript  to  the 
occasion,  the  NRDGA,  through  Major  Benjamin  H. 
Namm,  presented  to  Mr.  Klein  a  silver  replica  of  the 
award  in  recognition  of  his  own  parallel  services  in  the 
furtherance  of  retailer-vendor  cooperation. 


"Irwin  D.  Wolf’s  achievements  as  the  NRDGA’s 
chief  of  contact  with  the  inanufacturinf'  anti  whole¬ 
sale  fields  attest  to  the  effectiveness  of  confitlence- 
huiltliiif'  sincerity  and  frankness.  To  him,  chanfies 
in  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand  do  not  tip  the 
scales  of  commercial  justice.  The  existence  of  a 
so-called  buyers’  or  sellers’  market  does  not  affeet 
his  concepts  of  the  just  solution  of  problems  of 
trade  relationship. 

“Year  after  year,  despite  his  manifold  duties  as 
a  top  executive  of  one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
retail  institutions,  he  has  applied  himself  zealous¬ 
ly  and  continuously  to  the  betterment  of  vendor- 
purchaser  relations.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in 
crystallizing  sentiment  against  oppressive  trading 
practices.  The  joint  pronouncements  of  the 
NRDGA  and  several  of  the  important  apparel  trade 
organizations  on  cancellations  and  returns  in  1937 
and  again  in  1939  were  due  in  large  measure  to  his 
sponsorship. 

“It  was  he  who  projected  the  idea  of  the  uniform 
order  blank.  His  unflagging  interest  and  wise  and 
patient  guidance  have  been  key  factors  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  that  admirable  project. 

“I  present  tbis  Medal  of  Distinguished  Service  to 
Irwin  Wolf  on  behalf,  not  only  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  actual  donor  of 
the  award,  but  also  in  the  name  of  major  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  women’s  and  children’s  apparel  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  I  am 
acting  for  all  those  in  any  branch  of  commerce  and 
industry  who  are  loyally  devoted  to  exemplary 
standards  of  ethical  practice.” 

—Samuel  Klein, 

Executive  Director,  Industrial 
Council  of  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers,  Inc. 


prepacking  standards.  The  standards,  once  adopted  by 
large  retailers  And  large  manufacturers,  will  be  copied  by 
the  smaller  ones.  The  work  will  have  to  be  continuous, 
correcting  old  errors  and  adopting  new  methods. 

THE  EMPLOYEE 

Better  employees  make  better  business.  Top  manage¬ 
ment  always  knew  it;  the  war  years  intensified  the  knowl¬ 
edge  in  one  sense,  but  war  profits  blurred  the  impression, 
and  in  any  case  there  seemed  little  that  could  be  done  to 
raise  the  level  of  efficiency  in  that  period.  But  there  was 
plentiful  evidence  this  year  both  that  management  is  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  to  improve  personnel  productivity  and  that 
the  personnel  divisions  have  some  solid  ideas  about  how 
to  go  alK)ut  it.  Present  emphasis  falls  most  heavily  in  two 
areas:  selection  methods,  in  which  there  are  several  prom¬ 
ising  developments,  and  intensified  training  at  the  super¬ 
visory,  or  middle-management,  level. 

Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Retailing, 
New  York  University,  at  a  Top  Management  session:  The 

surest  way  to  cut  expenses  is  to  effect  more  efficient  job 
performance  on  the  part  of  every  employee.  The  only  way 
to  achieve  more  efficient  job  performance  is  to  invest  in 
more  efficient  people.  Retailers  do  the  worst  job  of  select¬ 
ing  and  handling  people  of  any  business  or  industrial  group 
in  .-Vmerica,  not  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  personnel 
executives  but  because  of  the  shortsightedness  of  top  man¬ 
agement. 

Most  retailers  fail  to  search  out  the  best  |x.‘ople.  'Fhey 
settle  for  a  high  proportion  of  second-rate  leftovers.  When 
they  occasionally  engage  superior  people  they  are  slow  to 
recognize  and  rew’ard  earnest  application  and  genuine  tal¬ 
ent.  They  place  unqualified  people  in  key  positions  for  any 
of  a  multitude  of  reasons  other  than  demonstrated  ability 
or  experience.  They  assign  newcomers  responsible  tasks 
without  adequate  training.  They  pay  as  little  as  workers 
will  accept,  rather  than  as  much  as  the  effort  and  responsi¬ 
bility  warrant.  Then  they  wonder  why  more  bright  young 
men  and  women  do  not  seek  careers  in  retailing. 

S.  J.  Fosdick,  Vice  President  and  General  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  at  a  session  of  the  Personnel 
Group:  The  pre-employment  physical  examination  that 
accurately  assesses  physical  condition  and  emotional  balance 
means  dollar  savings  in  group  insurance  and  welfare  costs: 
dollar  savings  in  customer  service:  dollar  savings  in  initial 
training  and  break-in-costs;  dollar  savings  in  development 
cost;  and  savings  in  life  and  happiness. 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  gave  their  first  pre-employment 
physical  examination  more  than  a  decade  ago.  We  can 
prove  it  has  been  profitable  to  us;  we  know  it  has  been 
profitable  to  the  persons  examined.  The  examinations  have 
literally  saved  many  lives. 

The  applicant  fills  out  (1)  the  usual  employment  appli¬ 
cation,  (2)  an  Emotional  Deviation  Questionnaire,  (3)  an 
application  for  medical  examination,  which  develops  a 
medical  history  and  indicates  behavior  patterns.  The  appli¬ 


cant  is  now  given  a  Pattern  Interview,  answering  a  series  of 
questions  on  work  history,  schooling,  family,  social  and 
financial  situations.  With  these  three  records,  trained  inter- 
viewers  can  evaluate  an  applicant’s  adjustment  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life.  If  behavior  patterns  are  obviously  warped,  we 
bow  the  applicant  out. 

.Applicants  who  appear  to  be  average  are  sent  to  the 
doctor.  He  has  studied  the  Pattern  Medical  Examination 
before  he  begins  his  examination.  The  examination  h 
thorough.  Each  system  is  carefully  studied— gastro  intesti¬ 
nal,  respiratory,  cardio-vascular,  genito-urinary,  etc.  Ex¬ 
amination  includes  an  X-ray  of  the  chest,  urinalysis,  blood 
examination,  and  in  some  cases  an  electro-cardiogram. 

The  medical  report  contains  an  evaluation  of  the  appli- 
(ant’s  behavior  patterns  as  well  as  his  physical  condition. 

We  are  thus  able  to  predict  his  industrial,  emotional  and 
medical  stability  with  a  high  tlegree  of  accuracy.  Will  he 
stay  on  the  job,  get  along  with  others,  be  able  and  willing 
to  do  a  day’s  work?  When  the  answer  is  “yes”,  he  will  be  a 
profit  maker  for  the  company  and  himself. 

Michael  B.  Miller,  M.D.,  Medical  Consultant,  Interstate 
Department  Stores,  at  a  session  of  the  Personnel  Group: 

Pre-employment  medical  examinations  should  be  more 
thorough  than  they  usually  are,  not  so  much  to  exclude 
[jeople  .from  employment  as  to  insure  that  they  are  not 
put  in  jobs  for  which  they  are  not  jihysically  or  emotionalh 
equippetl.  I'he  properly  trained  medical  man  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  emotional  stability  of  applicants  for  employment. 

If  an  individual  has  talents  which  recommend  his  employ¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  has  definite  emotional  hazards, 
responsible  members  of  personnel  can  be  advised  of  these 
facts. 

Most  physical  ailments  have  an  emotional  basis.  The 
buyer  who  has  been  promoted  to  added  responsibilities  and 
has  a  Ijoss  who  is  insecure  in  his  own  riglu;  the  merchan¬ 
diser  who  feels  he  is  not  receiving  jrroper  recognition  for 
the  job  he  has  been  turning  out  for  the  past  12  years;  the 
secretary  who  is  shifted  to  a  new  tlepartment  against  her 
will— they  present  themselves  to  the  iloctor  with  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  physical  complaints.  The  interesting  thing  is  that 
no  matter  what  the  precipitating  causes  of  these  disturb¬ 
ances  are,  the  patterns  of  response  in  each  individual  are 
predictable.  It  is  on  this  biological  fact  that  the  medical 
program  can  render  a  service  to  industry.  When  people 
are  disabled  physically  and  emotionally,  they  are  increas¬ 
ingly  unable  to  do  a  sound  job.  There  is  increasing  ab¬ 
senteeism,  job  dissatisfaction,  anxiety  and  insecurity,  con-  I 
fusion  and  disorganization.  I 

The  problem  situation  will  be  more  readily  detected  by  . 
the  medical  man  than  by  lay  personnel.  First,  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  he  can  reassure  the  employee  that  a  seri¬ 
ous  physical  ailment  is  not  present.  Second,  he  can  give  the  ^ 
patient  a  little  education  in  the  relationship  of  inventory.  » 
overhead  and  markdowns  to  lack  of  sleep  and  restlessness, 
so  that  subsequent  episodes  can  be  prevented  or  minimized.  | 
And  he  can  go  to  some  responsible  member  of  top  manage-  j 
ment  and  advise  him  of  the  situation  so  that  the  employee,  f 
instead  of  being  badgered  into  doing  a  job,  may  Ire  re-  - 
assured  that  his  job  is  secure.  I 

Februars,  1948  | 
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Merchandising  Dhision  officers  and  their  guests  at  a  convention  meeting.  Standing,  left  to  right:  C.  S.  Thompson,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.;  Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy,  McCurdy  6"  Co.,  Inc.;  Joseph  W.  Dye,  IVolf  ir  Dessauer,  retiring  chairman  of  the  Division;  IVilliam 
}.  Ellison,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.;  Fred  Strodel,  The  Fair;  George  W.  Johns,  J.  IV.  Robinson  Co.;  Earl  Miller,  Foley  Bros.;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  The  Anderson-Sewcomb  C'o.;  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  The  Hecht  Co.,  and  Arthur  W.  Einstein,  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  (’o.,  neivly  elected  chairman  of  the  Division.  Seated,  left  to  right:  G.  A.  Gidley,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  Edward 
].  Broivn,  Saks.14th  Street;  Lois  Mast  of  the  Division’s  staff;  Robert  H.  Dee,  T.  S.  Martin  Co.;  T.  L  Blanke,  manager  of  the  Dh>i- 
don;  Ira  W.  Pyron,  The  John  Gerber  Co.;  A.  E.  Jacques,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.;  W.  T.  Buice,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  and  James  C. 


Recknell,  Pfeifer  Bros. 


EINSTEIN  CHOSEN  TO  HEAD 

Arthur  W.  Einstein,  vice-president  and  director  of  nier- 
(handising  and  publicity,  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co..  Youngs¬ 
town.  Ohio,  was  electe«l  ehairinan  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  for  1948.  First  viee-eharinan  is  A.  E.  Jacques,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  The  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleve¬ 
land.  James  C.  Beeknell,  vice-president  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  Pfeifer  Bros..  Inc.,  Little  Rock.  Ark., 
was  elected  second  vice-chairman;  and  George  L.  Keen. 
Jr.,  general  merchandise  manager  and  treasurer,  J.  A. 
Kirven  Co.,  Columbus,  (ia..  was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

Newly  elected  members  of  the  Divisioirs  hoard  of  direc¬ 
tors  are:  Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Robert  H.  Dee.  T.  S.  Martin  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Joseidi  L.  Eekhouse.  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York;  William 
I.  Ellinson.  Hoehsehild.  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  G.  A. 
Gidley,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  Earl  Miller,  Foley 
Bros..  Houston;  .Albert  Rosenberg,  May  Co„  Los  .Angeles; 
William  Sehear.  Leo  Schear  &  Co.,  Evansville,  liid.:  Roger 
Slater,  Scruggs.  Vandervoort  &  Barney.  St.  Louis;  and 
Fred  Strodel.  The  Fair.  Chicago. 


T.  S.  Newton,  Director  of  Training,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  at  over  the  highest  paid  individual  su|>ervised  on  the  basis  of 
4  session  of  the  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups:  a  40-hour  week. 

Foremen  must  provide  the  leadership  if  we  are  to  develop  Third,  his  individual  performanre  should  be  regularly 
the  latent  talents  of  our  employees;  improve  management-  evaluated:  his  service  report  should  be  reviewed  with  him. 
mployee  relations;  get  people  thinking  of  better  ways  to  Fourth,  higher  levels  of  the  organization  must  be  encour- 
(lo  their  jobs.  It  is  only  by  making  the  foreman  an  integral  aged  to  accept  the  foreman  as  a  member  of  management, 
part  of  management  that  we  can  accomplish  this.  The  office  and  personal  facilities  and  privileges  accorded 

First,  the  foreman  must  have  a  real  management  position,  the  foreman  should  tell  the  world  he  belongs  to  the  man- 
not  only  in  our  opinion  but  in  his  too.  His  duties  must  be  agement  group. 

of  management  status;  the  supervisor  must  not  be  exjiected  Fifth,  training  should  be  provided  to  meet  the  individual 

to  handle  routine  or  manual  work  similar  to  that  assigned  needs  of  management  members. 

to  the  persons  he  supervises;  and  he  must  have  the  exact  Sixth,  the  foreman  should  be  provided  a  three-way  flow 

‘legree  of  authority  required  for  his  responsibilities.  of  management  information— from  the  top  down,  from  the 

Second,  if  a  man  is  to  feel  he  is  a  member  of  management,  bottom  up,  from  his  fellow  supervisors  in  his  own  and  other 
j  he  must  draw  salary  of  management  stature,  established  by  departments.  We  should  always  make  certain  that  the  man- 
position  evaluation,  and  in  no  case  less  than  20  per  cent  agement  group  is  first  to  hear  important  company  news. 
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Seventh,  the  {oreman  should  be  educated  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  management.  Formation  of  plant  management 
associations,  restricted  to  those  who  really  belong  to  the 
management  group,  is  a  good  tool. 

Joseph  A.  Danysch,  Personnel  Director,  Goldblatt  Bros.: 

We  have  copied  industry  in  supervisory  training:  we  have  in¬ 
herited  the  J  programs  and  some  of  the  other  supervisory 
technics  from  industry.  We  have  never  really  analyzed  and 
isolated  the  supervisory  job  in  the  retail  business.  In  indus¬ 
try  a  foreman  is  a  foreman;  he  doesn’t  have  a  great  many 
high-level  management  and  foreman  functions  at  the  same 
time.  The  hardest  job  we  have  is  to  pin  down  the  super¬ 
visor’s  job  to  job  specifications. 

Raymond  W.  Munsch,  Personnel  Director,  Miller  &  Rhoads: 

We  must  extend  the  lines  of  communication  between  top 
management  and  supervisors.  Getting  information  up  and 
down  the  line  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  retailing. 

I  suggest  you  take  the  initiative  in  issuing  a  management 
periodical,  to  go  from  your  president’s  ofiBce  to  your  entire 
suf>er\'isory  staff.  It  should  be  news  hot  off  the  griddle.  It 
should  contain  p>olicies,  philosophy;  it  should  contain  a 
review  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  the  business,  so  that 
the  partners  can  get  a  feeling  they  are  “in”  on  what  is  going 
on.  Don’t  tie  it  down  to  a  specific  date;  that  destroys  the 
value  of  “hot”  news.  Make  it  attractive.  Provide  a  binder 
for  the  supervisors,  so  they  can  file  the  management  peri¬ 
odicals.  Address  it  personally,  in  sealed  envelopes,  to  everv 
one  on  the  administrative  staff. 

Wallace  W.  Tudor,  at  the  Employee  Relations  session  of  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups:  Some  general 
Bndings  in  the  field  of  employee  attitude  and  morale; 

(1)  Problems  of  personnel  relations  must  not  be  over¬ 
simplified.  Correcting  complaints  about  pxxjr  physical  fa¬ 
cilities— such  as  lighting,  ventilation,  rest  rooms— may  not 
improve  morale  because  the  complaints  may  be  only 
symptomatic  of  more  basic  difficulties. 

(2)  Employees  cannot  be  influenced  effectively  by  direct 
frontal  attack.  We  are  deeply  skeptical  of  the  approach 
which  tries  to  “explain  management’s  p>oint  of  view,”  or 
“educate  employees  on  the  economic  facts  of  life.”  If  the 
worker’s  exp>erience  on  the  job  causes  him  to  dislike  or  mis¬ 
trust  management  no  amount  of  “education”  will  change 
his  feelings  or  behavior. 

(3)  It  is  supx‘rficial  thinking  to  blame  so  much  of  pour 
employee  relations  on  “inadequate  supervision.”  In  mans 
cases  the  supervisor  himself  is  the  victim  of  p>oor  handling, 
or  caught  in  a  net  work  of  management  practices  which 
are  largely  responsible  for  his  own  attitudes  and  behavior. 
We  believe  the  best  way  to  build  high  morale  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  is  to  start  at  the  top  to  do  everything  possible  to 
insure  high  morale  among  those  in  executive  and  super¬ 
visory  positions.  Favorable  attitudes  at  this  level  will  per¬ 
meate  the  entire  structure. 

[EimoR’s  Noik:  The  text  of  .Morrell  S.  Lockhart’s  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Taft-Hartley  l.aw  apjears  on  p>age  34.] 


SALES  PtOMOTlON 

Publicity  costs  as  a  percentage  of  sales  rose  with  other 
expenses  last  year,  and  sales  promotion  men  face  1948 
with  a  two-fold  problem  on  their  hands  reminiscent  of 
the  ’30’s;  (1)  how  to  sell  more  units  with  the  publidtv 
dollar,  (2)  how  to  ward  off  ill-advised  economy  drives, 
which  “always  end  up  in  the  advertising  department, ”  | 
according  to  one  newspaper  man.  | 

The  sales  promotion  men  opened  their  convention  bv 
inviting  questions  from  three  management  executives 
about  promotion’s  planned  contribution  to  store  opn-ration 
in  1948.  Each  questioner  got  his  answer  from  a  top  pub¬ 
licity  director. 

Max  Robb,  Merchandise  Manager,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia:  I 

How  can  we  get  the  most  out  of  our  advertising  dollar  in  I 
1948?  How  can  we  improve  our  technique  in  evaluating  ! 
response?  How  should  we  appsortion  our  advertising  dollar  i 
between  (a)  direct  volume-producing  advertising  and  (b) 
indirect  volume-producing  advertising?  .\nd  in  the  face  of 
increased  linage  costs  and  rigid  allocating  of  space  by  news¬ 
papers,  how  can  we  most  effectively  use  our  space  to  olfei  f 
maximum  results?  r 

J.  M.  Ellis,  General  Promotion  Manager,  G.  C.  Murphy  & 
Co.,  arfd  Chairman  Sales  Promotion  Division:  Sp>end  your 
time,  your  efforts  and  your  advertising  dollar  in  promoting 
more  of  the  things  your  customers  really  want,  instead  of  i 
trying  to  cajole  them  into  buying  the  goods  you  want  to 
sell.  We  in  the  variety  store  field  advertise  to  really  sell 
merchandise,  and  each  ad  must  sell  merchandise  or  we 
endeavor  to  find  the  reason  for  its  failure.  How?  Not  by 
looking  for  defects  in  the  ad,  but  by  checking  carefully  into 
the  merchandise  offering  to  see  what  was  wrong  from  that 
angle.  I'sually  we  discover  one  or  more  of  these  causes: 

(1)  The  price  was  not  right  or  we  were  out  of  step  with 
competition.  (2)  The  timing  was  not  right— too  far  ahead 
or  too  far  behind  the  season  of  p)eak  demand  for  that  item 
or  line.  (3)  The  quality  was  not  right— which  also  means 
the  price  was  too  high.  (4)  The  newspapjer  advertising  was 
not  followed  through  with  window  and  counter  display. 

We  do  not  tolerate  non-producers  in  displays  any  more 
than  in  advertisements.  Window  displays  are  checked 
against  department  sales  daily.  If  sales  results  are  poor  the 
window  display  is  pulled  and  another  line  or  item  takes  its 
place.  Counter  feature  or  interior  displays  are  checked 
more  frequently— sometimes  twice  a  day.  If  sales  are  not 
up  to  par  the  space  has  a  new  tenant  on  the  second  day 
In  our  larger  stores,  where  traffic  is  heavy,  such  displays 
may  be  checked  hourly,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  displays 
being  changed  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  or  afterno«m 
in  order  to  make  the  space  pay  its  rent  with  sales. 

Douglas  Willington,  Controller,  Abraham  &  Straus:  Foi 
stores  with  sales  volume  of  $5  to  $10  million  total  publicitv 
expense  has  increased  from  3.2  per  cent  of  sales  in  1945  to 
3.7  in  1946  and  an  estimated  4.3  or  4.4  in  1947.  The  same 
trend  exists  in  other  volume  groups.  I  understand  that  in 
manv  stores  the  budget  for  1948  shows  that  management 
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has  challenged  publicity  directors  to  stop  this  trend,  by 
budget!:  g  for  them  the  same  percentage  of  sales  they  used 
in  1947.  How  are  sales  promotion  people  going  to  suy 
within  tiiis  budget,  in  the  face  of  increased  space,  payroll 
and  supply  costs? 

Lois  Munn,  Publicity  Director,  James  McCreery  &  Co.:  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  the  jjercentage  of  publicity  expense  to 
ales  was  abnormally  low.  In  the  30’s  4.4  was  not  necessarily 
a  very  high  piercentage  for  the  $5  to  $10  million  group. 

The  way  to  stay  within  a  budget  is  to  learn  to  say  no— 
or,  better,  get  people  to  say  no  for  themselves.  The  budget 
figure  must  be  arrived  at  by  joint  decision— combining  the 
publicity  director’s  and  merchandising  division’s  analysis 
of  expenditures  needed,  with  the  controller’s,  store  presi¬ 
dent’s  and  executive  board’s. 

A  six-months  plan  is  no  longer  permanent  planning.  We 
learned  in  the  war  years  that  re-evaluation  of  your  plan  con- 
uantly  makes  for  a  better  opieration.  We  actually  check  the 
expenditures  for  the  coming  month  approximately  one 
month  ahead.  Each  month  we  see  what  we  have  gotten  for 
our  expenditure,  what  we  planned  to  get,  whether  we  should 
re-emphasize  something  that  was  a  success,  whether  a  new 
orend  has  occurred  and  will  demand  a  spiecial  appropriation. 

It  is  always  wise  to  present  the  problem  of  over-exf>endi- 
ture,  even  on  a  success,  back  to  the  merchandise  division 
that  is  responsible  for  the  success.  Even  if  one  department 
has  been  very  successful,  the  whole  store’s  good  may  not 
warrant  the  entire  advertising  budget’s  being  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  that  department. 

It  is  possible  that  a  division  will  have  an  important  event 
that  will  come  as  a  surprise  during  the  six-month  period. 
If  it  is  important,  and  there  is  not  enough  money  for  it, 
get  all  the  store  executives  in  on  it.  Find  out  if  the  group 
will  back  it  even  if  they  have  to  pay  by  cutting  out  some 
other  cherished  plan. 

J.  T.  Milliken,  President,  J.  W.  Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City, 
Mich.:  How  can  the  smaller  store  do  all  that  it  should  to 
sell  itself  to  the  community  and  meet  its  competition 
(especially  the  branch  store  development)  without  spread¬ 
ing  its  limited  resources  too  thiii? 
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Olin  Stansbury,  Publicity  Director,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller: 
Newspaper  advertising  can  be  divided  into  three  major 
classifications:  (1)  immediate  salevproducing,  (2)  mer¬ 
chandise  or  department  institutional,  and  (3)  store  insti¬ 
tutional.  The  department  institutional  is  not  used  nearly 
enough. 

Such  an  ad  does  a  triple  job;  it  sells  the  customers  on 
the  breadth  of  stock  within  a  classification  in  a  given  de- 
panment;  it  sells  the  store  as  the  kind  that  has  unusuallv 
complete  stcxrks  or  many  different  kinds  of  unusual  mer¬ 
chandise;  and  it  frequently  sells  a  lot  of  merchandise  right 
»way. 

Direct  Mail;  The  most  efficient  way  to  use  direct  mail 
is  the  rifle,  not  the  shotgun,  method.  You  should  single  out 
the  particular  interests  of  certain  groups  of  customers.  For 
®umple;  Keep  a  list  of  junior-size  women  customers  and 
Quil  them  an  announcement  of  a  junior  collection  showing 
lor  them  alone. 


N*wspap«n 

B.  Lewis  Posen,  Publicity  Director,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.: 
The  problem  of  making  newspapier  space  more  productive 
is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  newspaper  and  the  retailer. 
The  NRDGA  Newspaper  Relations  Committee  has  met 
several  times  in  the  past  two  years  with  the  corresponding 
committee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  their  Retailer-Relations  Committee,  to  discuss  our 
mutual  problems.  The  Retail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  made  copious  material 
available  to  the  retailer  and  newspaper  solicitor.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  man  so 
that  he  can  help  the  retailer,  particularly  the  smaller  one, 
to  use  his  advertising  more  profitably.  We  publish  results 
of  studies  made  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  what  makes 
promotions  tick— and  these  are  available  to  newspapers  as 
well.  There  are  other  projects  in  the  making— ad vartising 
courses  sponsored  jointly  by  newspapers  and  retailers,  a 
possible  training  film  for  neophytes  in  advertising. 

William  Robinson,  Business  Manager,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  With  not  a  single  development  in  the  national 
economy  directed  towards  retarding  inflation,  and  with  no 
hope  of  one  in  a  presidential  year,  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  expienses  of  conducting  your  business  are  going  to  in¬ 
crease,  just  as  ours  are.  More  and  more  these  expanses  tend 
to  be  uncontrollable,  leaving  among  the  few  susceptible 
victims  for  the  axe— the  advertising  department.  You  will 
find  all  economy  drives  ending  up,  after  a  series  of  frustra¬ 
tions,  in  the  advertising  department.  Prepare  now  for  a 
strong  offensive  to  increase  advertising  appropriations  right 
away.  The  cut  of  from  40  to  50  (>er  cent  in  the  proportion 
of  newspaper  expienditures  to  retail  sales  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  a  highly  competitive  market.  1  have  been  told 
that  a  10  per  cent  decline  in  retail  volume  would  be  a  seri- 


Hughes  Heods  Ready-to-Wear 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Croup  elected  J.  H.  Hughes  of  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas, 
chairman  of  the  Croup  for  1948.  H.  C.  Leef  of  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  elected  first 
vice-chairman  and  Crover  L.  Higdon,  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  Department  Store,  Inc^  Los  Angeles,  second 
vice-chairman. 
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Left  to  right,  standing:  Carl  V.  Haecker, 
Butler  Bros.;  Richard  H.  Ohm,  S.  S.  Sess. 
cenbaugh  Co.;  Joseph  L.  Purcell,  Fowler 
Dick  if  Walker;  William  T.  While,  Wie- 
boldl’s  Inc.;  Paul  E.  .Murphy,  Frederick 
Loeser  if  Co.;  B.  Lewis  Posen,  Hothschild 
Kohn  if  Co.;  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  rruma- 
ger  of  the  Dii’isicm;  Llewellyn  Harries, 
Burdine’s,  Miami. 

Left  to  right,  seated:  .Mrs.  Eve  Trill,  .4.  f, 
Freiman  Co.  Ltd.;  Arthur  See,  Saks  )4th; 
Robert  J.  Powderly,  KresgeS eivark;  new¬ 
ly  elected  chairman  J.  M.  Ellis,  G.  C. 
.Murphy  Co.;  William  J.  .McLaughlin. 
.McCurdy  if  Co.;  legal  counsel  Josefdt 
Axler;  retiring  chairman  .Alan  .4.  Wells, 
Kaufmann  Dept.  Sicnes,  Iru.;  May  Stem, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Division;  John 
Pearl,  Hearn’s  Department  Store;  Lois 
.Munn,  James  McCreery  if  Company; 
Robert  Dundas,  Foley  Brothers:  .Arthsa 
Truitt,  G.  Fox  if  Company;  Olin  O. 
Stansbury,  Stix,  Baer  if  Fuller. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION  ELECTS  ELLIS 


J.  M.  Ellis,  sales  proiiiotioii  director  of  the  C.  C.  Murphy 
Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  was  elected  1948  chairman  hy  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  Olin  Stanshury,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  becomes  first  vice- 
chairman  and  Robert  J.  Powderly,  sales  promotion  director 
of  Kresge-Newark,  second  vice-chairman.  Arthur  Truitt, 
sales  manager  of  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

New  members  of  the  board  of  directors  are :  Lois  Ingalls, 
Thalhimer's,  Richmond;  James  Rotto,  The  Hecht  Co., 


ous  blow  to  the  financial  health  of  department  store  opera¬ 
tions.  I  predict  it  will  come  first  to  those  who  have  tried 
to  stabilize  the  current  expenditure  for  promotion,  and  not 
to  those  who  take  a  realistic  look  at  the  mathematics  of 
retailing  and  decide  that  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the 
advertising  appropriation  will  do  more  for  the  net  profit 
of  the  business  than  a  10  per  cent  decline  in  sales  volume. 

Harold  Merahn,  Sales  Promotion  Director,  B.  Serti:  The 

newspajxjr  can  help  the  store  by  doing  a  research  job  on 
the  buying  limits  of  readers— what  commodities  they  are 
buying  in  your  store,  at  what  prices,  and  what  proportion 
of  their  readers  are  going  to  your  competition.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  before  long  some  progressive  newspaper  will 
come  out  with  the  master  plan  for  this. 

Ad  Contest  Winners 

Stores  which  won  top  positions  in  the  annual  Newspaper 
Advertising  Contest  conducted  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  were  announced  during  the  convention.  They  are: 

Institutional  Ads— Stores  over  5  Million 

1st  prize— Stix, Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2nd  prize— Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
3rd  prize— The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Washington;  Joseph  E,  Moore,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Budd  Gore,  H.  &  S.  Pogue,  Cincinnati:  Lawrence 
Foster,  The  Fair,  Chicago:  W  illiam  McLaughlin.  McCurdy 
&  Co.,  Rochester. 

In  an  unprecedented  action,  the  Division's  directors 
elected  Alan  A.  Wells,  retiring  chairman,  to  an  honorary 
and  life  membership  on  the  board.  The  tribute  was  paid  to 
W^ells  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
retail  sales  promotion  in  four  successive  terms  as  chairman 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 


Institutional  Ads— Stores  between  2  and  5  .Million 
1st  prize- Falk’s  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

2nd  prize— Watt  &  Shand,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

3rd  prize— Bon  Marche,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Institutional  Ads— Stores  Under  2  Million 
1st  prize— Bigelow’s  of  Jamestown,  N.  V. 

2nd  prize— Reynold’s  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

3rd  prize— Hanny  Clothing  Co.,  Phoenix,  .Ariz. 
Merchandise  Ads— Stores  Over  5  Million 

1st  prize— The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
2ml  prize— The  Broadway,  Los  .Angeles,  California. 
3rd  prize— Bloomingdale’s,  Netv  York 
Merchandise  Ads— Stores  2  to  ,5  Million 

1st  prize— John  Macinnes  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
2nd  prize— The  Hager  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

3rd  prize— Falk’s  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

Merchandise  Ads— Stores  Under  2  Million 
1st  prize— Bierer’s  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 

2nd  prize— Garber  Bros.,  Port  Richmond,  S.  1.,  N.  V. 
3rd  prize- Meyers-.Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Judged  in  a  special  grouping,  the  winners  for  use  of  color 
in  run-of-pajjer  newspajxjr  advertising  were: 

First— D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Sti  ond— Neiiiiaii-Martus,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Tl'.ird— The  Boston  Store  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

W,  i .  Grant  and  Sears  Roebuck  received  special  mention 
in  the  (  bain  Store  field. 


Mass. 


Rodio 


Walter  L.  Dennis,  Radio  and  Television  Director,  Allied 
Stores  Corp.;  These  arc  the  processes  towards  a  reasonable 
evaluation  of  radio  advertising  results: 

1.  We  shall  use  radio  to  sell  goods. 

2.  ^^'e  shall  use  the  repietitive  technique  in  selling  and 
the  beamed  technique  in  programming  to  a  specihc  audi¬ 
ence. 

3.  ^Ve  shall  measure  sales  results  either  transaction- 

wise  or  dollar-wise  or  Ixith.  whichever  Ix'St  suits  our  re¬ 
quirements.  • 

4.  We  shall  be  reasonably  generous  in  our  comparison  of 
sales  with  advertising  ex|x‘nse:  the  general  breakeven  jxiint 
is  figured  to  be  about  10  per  cent  for  radio. 

5.  We  shall  not  be  influenced  so  much  by  the  given  re¬ 
sults  as  by  trends  over  a  substantial  jieriod  of  time. 

6.  We  shall  be  fair  and  impartial  in  our  appraisal  of 
any  medium  of  advertising  as  against  any  other. 

7.  We  shall  use  the  same  care  in  merchandising  for  radio 
as  we  use  for  any  other  medium. 


William  T.  White,  Sales  Manager,  The  Wieboldt  Stores, 
Inc.:  Essential  to  successful  store  use  of  radio  is  (1)  beam¬ 
ing  programs  to  a  specific  audience,  (2)  regular  and  con¬ 
sistent  use,  (3)  follow-up  in  the  store  by  displays,  signs, 
salespeople  familiar  with  the  radio  advertising.  Properlv 
used  and  followed  up,  radio  builds  over-all  acceptance  for 
the  store,  especially  on  fashion;  confirms  and  adds  directness 
to  the  advertising  message  in  printed  media;  makes  store 
buyers  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  customers  and  vendors 
by  means  of  the  interview  program;  gives  direct  volume  re¬ 
sults  on  timely  items  priced  right  and  deeply  stocked. 


Radio  Winnars 
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Winners  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  Radio  Program 
contest,  broken  down  into  five  major  classifications,  were: 

General  family  programs:  Wieboldt’s,  Chicago,  stores 
above  $5,000,000  gross  volume:  Cohen  Bros.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000;  Chappel’s,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
under  $2,000,000. 

IVomen’s  Programs:  Sibley,  Lindsay  &:  Curr,  Rochester, 
N'.  Y.,  stores  above  $5,000,000;  Maas  Bros.,  Tampa,  Fla.. 
$2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  and  Bon  Marche.  Spokane.  \Vash., 
under  $2,000,000. 

Children’s  Programs:  Zion  Cooperative  Mercantile  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Farm  Programs:  Black’s,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Teen  Age  Programs:  .Alexander’s  of  The  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
tied  with  Shillito’s,  Cincinnati,  in  the  $5,000,000  group, 
while  Maas  Bros.,  of  Tampa  placed  first  in  the  $2,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  section  and  Wyman’s  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
was  top  winner  in  the  group  of  stores  doing  less  than 
$2,000,000. 

Special  mention  for  unusual  excellence  of  their  programs 
went  to; 


General  Family:  Ohrbach’s,  New  York;  Bon  Marche, 
Seattle;  McCurdy  ft  Cx>mpany,  Rochester;  Brown-Dunkin 
Company,  Tulsa;  Heinronimous,  Roanoke.  Va..  and  Bon 
Marche,  Spokane.  Wash. 

IVomen’s:  Bamberger’s.  Newark;  Polsky’s  of  .Vkron; 
Brager’s,  Baltimore;  and  $Vyman’s  of  South  Bend. 

Farm:  Guggenheimer’s  of  l.ynchburg.  W.  \'a. 

Teen  Age:  Polsky’s  of  .\kron;  Pomeroy’s  of  Reading;  Bon 
.Marche,  Spokane  and  Guggenheimer’s,  Lynchburg. 

The  Jury  of  Judges  were: 

.Arthur  Stelzer,  President  of  James  .McCreery  >t  Co., 
Chairman;  Bruce  Roljertson,  Editor,  Broadcasting:  Pro¬ 
fessor  Isabel  ^^’ingate.  New  York  University  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing;  Thomas  Ckmnolly,  Promotion  Director,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  .System  and  .Allen  T.  Preyer  of  Morse  Interna¬ 
tional  and  Chairman  of  the  .Advertising  Federation  of 
.America. 

The  screening  committee  also  awarded  certificates  to 
.Adams,  Meldrum  and  .Anderson,  Buffalo;  .A.  Polsky  Com¬ 
pany.  .Akron;  and  Joske’s  of  San  .Antonio  for  their  block 
entries.  These  stores  submitted  groups  of  programs  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  shows  each  beamed  to  a  particular 
audience  and  for  particular  merchandise. 

Display 

The  formation  of  a  Display  Group  within  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  was  approved  during  the  Convention  week 
by  the  .NRDG.A  Board  of  Directors.  The  Division  has  been 
carrying  on  research  in  the  factors  which  influence  display’s 
effectiveness  for  the  past  two  years,  in  cooperation  with  New 
York  L’niversity.' Organization  of  a  full-size  Display  Group 
is  expected  to  speed  and  greatly  enlarge  this  work,  which 
has  already  given  evidence  that  the  results  of  different  dis¬ 
play  techniques  are  predictable  and  controllable. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  public  relations  of  retailing  continue  to  present  the 
phenomenon  of  a  subject  that  always  arouses  intense  anxiety 
and  lively  discussion,  without  any  discernible  evidence  from 
vear  to  vear  of  major  improvements  in  technique.  This 
vear  again  retailers  were  confronted  with  evidence  that 
stores  rank  low  in  public  esteem  as  places  of  employment. 
.Again  retailers  were  urged  to  use  their  publicity  facilities 
to  correct  public  misunderstanding  of  the  opportunities 
they  offer  and  the  sersices  they  perform.  .Again  they  were 
called  upon  to  play  a  major  part  in  arousing  public  fervor 
in  support  of  the  .American  economic  and  political  system. 
(Lawrence  Sizer’s  stirring  address  on  this  theme  appiears  on 
page  31.) 

J.  Stevens  Stock,  Opinion  Research  Corp.,  at  a  session  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division:  ^Ve  asked  a  cross  section  of 
the  general  public  which  of  these  five  industries  is  most  im¬ 
portant:  telephone  companies,  insurance  companies,  banks, 
personal  finance  companies,  department  stores.  Department 
stores  came  fourth,  got  less  than  10  pier  cent  of  the  vote. 
We  asked  which  industry  paid  the  highest  wages.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  came  last.  It’s  not  true;  but  that’s  what  the 
public  thinks.  ^Vhich  has  the  best  employee  benefits? 
Department  stores  came  fourth.  Who’s  poorest  in  chances 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


TO  APPEAR  in  leading  national 
publications  is  this  Cannon  portrait  of  the 
well-known  Snow  Flower  design,  working 
for  you  throughout  March  and  April. 

Snow'  Flower  has  long  been  a  buyer's 
dream— a  traffic -builder  in  any  towel  de¬ 
partment.  Be«*ause  Snow  Flower  retails  at 
such  a  popular  price,  many  shoppers  see 
in  it  an  answer  to  the  eternal  problem: 
finding  distinctive  style  and  dependable 
quality  at  a  modest  cost. 


MONTH  AFTER  MONTH. OVER  27 ,“000, 000  HOMEMAKERS  ARE  BEING  TOLD: 
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MECHANIZING  the 


STORE  PLANT 


By  William  T.  Snaith 

Raymond  Loewv  Assotiates,  New  York 


Using  the  revolutionary  Foley  Brothers  building  in  Houston 
as  an  illustration,  Mr.  Snaith  told  a  convention  session  of 
the  Store  Management  Group  what  can  be  done  to  speed 
merchandise  handling  and  selling  transactions. 


O  E\'ERAL  years  ago,  our  firm  coni- 
plcted  a  study  for  A.  M.  C..  a  study 
which  would  result  in  the  devcloj> 
ment  of  a  store  that  could  meet  the 
competitive  retjuirements  of  the  era 
following  the  war  then  going  on.  It 
had  been  clearly  seen  that  in  the  peri¬ 
od  immediately  preceding  the  war,  the 
department  store  lost  ground  steadily 
in  its  rate  of  growth  as  compared  with 
the  syndicate  groups.  I  think  tht  fig¬ 
ures  showed  that  the  department  store 
had  added  about  one  |>er  cent  of  tbe 
total  national  expenditure  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  goods  for  the  previous  20 
years,  where  the  syndicate  groups 
had  added  about  20  per  cent. 

During  the  course  of  our  study,  we 
visited  and  thoroughly  examined 
stores  of  every  size  and  kind  all  over 
the  United  .States.  We  found; 

1 .  That  the  department  store  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  last  of  the  manually  oper¬ 
ated  large  industries. 

2.  That  due  to  the  personality  of  its 
operation,  it  is  difficult  although 
not  impossible  to  mechanize. 

3.  That  when  it  is  caught  in  the  in¬ 
exorable  wage  and  hour  pressure, 
its  high  cost  of  doing  business 
would  give  it  very  little  room  to 
meet  competitive  price  pressures. 


4.  That  operations  were  impeded 
rather  than  helped  by  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  that  improvement  coidd 
not  be  put  on  with  a  paint  brush, 
but  would  necessitate  some  funda¬ 
mental  changes  to  the  plant  before 
much  value  could  be  felt. 

These  findings  arc  being  borne  out 
by  last  year’s  record  during  which 
period  the  low  price  stores  went  ahead 
22  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent  for  the 
department  stores.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  low  cost  of  operation 
will  enable  them  to  undersell  the 
department  store  when  price  is  im¬ 
portant. 

I  don’t  know  if  I  have  scared  any¬ 
body  up  to  now  but  myself.  However, 
there  is  certainly  no  change  in  what 
we  saw  a  few  years  ago  and  what  exists 
now,  and  this  certainly  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  proper  base  for  operations  for 
the  period  ahead.  These  conditions 
can  be  attacked  successfully.  The  cor¬ 
rections  are  sometimes  costly.  But 
when  you  consider  the  capital  goods 
investment  being  made  by  every  other 
industry  in  the  country,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  the  department 
store  will  not  have  to  tool  up  to  meet 
its  future  requirements. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  done 


a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  field  ol 
alteration,  rehabilitation  and  new  con¬ 
struction.  Perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  them  has  been  Foley  Brothers 
in  Houston,  Texas.  This  buil(iin;> 
best  serves  to  illustrate  the  points  with 
which  I  am  concerned.  In  the  years 
that  it  took  to  plan  and  design  this 
store,  no  part  of  a  department  store 
or  its  operation  was  left  untpiestioncd 
or  unexplored. 

Early  in  the  study  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  largest  area  of  examina¬ 
tion  and  eventual  gain  was  to  be  made 
in  the  handling  of  merchandise,  froai 
the  time  it  came  into  the  building 
until  it  left.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  mul¬ 
tiple  handlings  of  merchandise  are 
the  greatest  cause  of  high  cost  opera¬ 
tion.  Just  trace  a  piece  of  merchandise 
in  the  average  store  from  the  time  it 
conies  into  the  receiving  dock.  It  is 
loaded  on  trucks,  flats  or  wheelers. 
It  is  then  pushed  to  an  elevator  where 
the  pusher  usually  has  time  for  a 
smoke  while  he’s  waiting  for  the  car 
to  come  down.  When  it  finally  does 
come  down,  he  has  to  move  his  truck 
out  of  the  way  so  that  another  truck 
can  get  off  the  car.  He  finally  gets  it 
on  the  elevator-then  it  goes  up  to  the 
receiving  room.  Here,  somebody 
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opens  (lie  packages  -and  unloads  the 
nierchaiulise.  W^astepaper  has  to  be 
carted  over  to  a  chute  so  that  there 
will  he  loom  to  work.  They  put  the 
merchandise  on  a  talrle  where  it  is 
checked  against  the  order.  Then  the 
buver  comes  upstairs  where  he  or  she 
can  decide  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
sold  at  the  price  originally  intended 
for  it.  It  is  finally  marked  and  is  load¬ 
ed  in  wheelers  and  taken  to  the  floor 
or  into  a  remote  stockroom  to  be 
called  for  when  an  out-of-stock  condi¬ 
tion  is  approaching  or  has  arrived. 
This  frecjuently  occurs  during  the  day 
while  a  customer  is  waiting  for  the 
shirt  or  what-have-you,  whereupon  the 
salesperson  calls  the  stock  man  up¬ 
stairs  to  send  a  runner  to  bring  it 


down.  By  the  time  this  fleet-footed 
Mercury  has  finished  his  comic  book 
and  come,  the  customer  has  left.  .And 
so  on  .  .  .  and  so  on  .  .  . 

By  the  way,  I  have  left  all  hauling 
to  and  from  the  warehouse  out  of  this. 
In  many  stores  that  I  know,  this  con¬ 
dition  is  even  worse  due  to  space  ar¬ 
rangements  and  a  lack  of  adeejuate 
transportation  facilities.  'The  cause  of 
this  is  that  the  non-selling  functions 
grew  up  like  T'opsys.  It  seems  axio¬ 
matic  that  while  merchandising  oper¬ 
ations  are  thoroughly  planned  and 
mulled  over,  the  non-selling  function 
just  happens. 

It  certainly  is  not  conceivable  that 
all  of  these  operations  can  be  done 
away  with.  Goods  have  to  be  received 


and  marked  and  so  forth.  But  how 
many  times  do  they  have  to  be 
handled  during  the  course  of  these 
normally  necessary  functions?  .At 
Foley’s,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
cut  the  handlings  down  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  T  he  secret  of  this  is  twofold- 
first,  that  all  stocks  other  than  bulk 
goods  which  are  carried  in  the  ware¬ 
house  are  carried  adjacent  to  their  de¬ 
partments,  and  secondly,  that,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  goods  are  to  move  auto¬ 
matically. 

Now  this  certainly  im|X)ses  an  un¬ 
orthodox  space  retjuirement  which 
has  not  seemed  economical  heretofore, 
in  that  space  in  the  most  valuable  [)art 
of  the  building— i.e.,  the  selling,  or 
what  would  be  selling  area,  was  being 


Oak  fixlures  in  the  notions  department  at  Foley’s, 
Houston,  have  bin  tops  and  ample  storage  space 
underneath  to  allow  customers  to  see  full  selection 
of  merchandise.  Display  panels  above  each  bin  are 
of  cork,  painted  gray  (two  shades  in  alternate 
fashion)  and  announce  the  type  of  merchandise 
sold  in  each  bin.  Regular  bin  fixtures  are  inter¬ 
spersed  u'ith  “£”  type  fixtures. 


Bronze  and  oak  type  “£”  fixtures  i»} 
Foley’s  Men’s  Hat  and  Shoe  department 
shoiv  complete  line  of  merchandise  for 
the  customer’s  full  inspection.  The  mural 
is  {lone  in  mannish  tones  of  brown,  red 
and  yelloiv  on  a  grey-blue  backgrtnind.  All 
u'ondwork  is  natural  oak. 


In  the  Infants’  department  type  “F”  fixtures  accommodate  extensive  sizing 


of  all  outer  apparel,  both  folded  and  hanging  in  the  same  fixture.  Fixtttres 


are  flexible  so  that  shelving  and  hanging  sections  can  be  reversed. 


Misses’  Sportswear  department  at  Foley’s  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
ranch  clothes  and  town  and  country  clothes.  Shown  here  is  the  ranch  sec¬ 
tion,  with  mural  in  natural  colors  depicting  Texas  landscape.  Specially- 
designed  fixtures  of  natural  oak,  glass,  and  bronze  accommodate  maximum 
of  merchandise  in  least  amount  of  space.  Selling  tables  offer  space  for 
further  inspection.  Hardware  will  take  folded  and  hanging  merchandise. 


devoted  to  warehousing  or  stot  k  oper¬ 
ations  as  against  using  stock  space  in 
less  valuable  locations.  All  the  usual 
methods  of  figuring  rental  values  just 
don’t  add  up,  for  occupancy  cost  can 
never  approach  labor  cost.  Further¬ 
more  occupancy  cost  once  acliieved 
remains  static,  whereas  labor  cost  has 
a  dynamic  and  upward  direction. 
I'herefore  the  management  of  Foley's 
early  decided  that  this  being  the  case, 
stocks  would  always  be  carried  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  department  and  that  if 
additional  selling  space  proved  to  be 
necessary  with  the  growth  of  volume, 
then  space  would  be  added  and  a 
whole  department  with  its  stock 
would  be  moved  off  the  floor  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  required  growth  in  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

In  the  original  studies  for  the 
.\.  M.  C.  in  1942,  we  presented  two 
basic  schemes.  The  first  was  a  system 
of  sandwiched  floors— that  is,  a  floor 
with  a  lower  ceiling  height  which  was 
sandwiched  between  two  selling  floors. 
This  sandwiched  floor  would  carry  the 
stock  and  services  for  the  selling 
floors,  also,  the  structural  members 
which  would  enable  us  to  get  huge 
open  spans  on  the  selling  floors.  The 
second  scheme  was  that  of  periphery 
stock,  which  would  provide  stock  and 
services  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
building  with  all  selling  operation 
done  within  it  and  w'ith  traffic  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  center.  It  was  this  second 
scheme  which  was  basically  adopted 
for  Foley  Brothers. 

.\t  Foley’s  all  departments  with  the 
eweeption  of  furniture,  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  and  major  appliances  are  car¬ 
ried  directly  behind  the  departments 
and  for  all  stock  movements,  vertical 
or  horizontal,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
conveyors  of  the  belt,  roller,  or  carrier 
type  are  used.  Stock  movements  arc 
kept  to  a  minimum.  The  goods  are 
received  on  a  street  level  dock  in  the 
garage  building  across  the  street. 
Packages  are  placed  on  a  slide  from 
which  they  are  dumped  on  to  a  con¬ 
veyor  which  carries  them  through  a 
tunnel  under  the  street  to  the  base- 
metit  receiving  and  marking  rooms  in 
the  main  building.  (  By  the  way,  the 
building  is  so  designed  that  when  | 
and  if  the  store  volume  grows  to  a  | 
point  that  basement  selling  needs  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  receiving  and  marking 

(Continued  on  page  ."0) 
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Yes,  lovely  ladies  with  lovely  legs  are  “a/ways 
going  places".  .  .  millions  of  them, — whether 
it  be  to  foreign  shores  ...  to  notionoi  resorts 
.  .  .  to  luncheons,  suppers,  sports,  entertain¬ 
ments, — or  to  their  daily  occupations  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  millions  of  them  have  learned 
(through  years  of  experience)  they  can  wear 
hosiery  not  only  mistily  sheer,  water  and  spot 
repellent,  —  but  hosiery  that  will  give  "miles 
more  wear", — lovely  hosiery  finished  with 
DuraBeav. 

Yes,  DuraBeav  imparts  the  "film  of  beauty 
and  protection." 


SCHOLLER  BROS,  INC 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  *  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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room  can  be  placed  bodily  on  an  up¬ 
per  floor,  and  the  goods  still  reach  it 
automatically  from  across  the  street  by 
bucket  type  conveyor,  so  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  fu¬ 
ture  needs  of  the  building.)  In  the 
receiving  room  after  the  merchandise 
is  processed  on  moving  tables— for  the 
principle  is  to  keep  everything  poss¬ 
ible  on  wheels— it  moves  by  automatic 
wheeler  lifts,  or  if  of  a  bulk  nature, 
then  by  freight  elevator,  to  the  desig¬ 
nated  floor.  It  lands  in  a  locked  con¬ 
troller  area,  from  which  [x>int  it  is 
taken  by  a  stock  p)erson  and  moved 
through  an  aisle  along  the  outside 
wall  of  the  building  (so  that  the 
movement  of  merchandise  need  never 
be  involved  with  the  selling  opera¬ 
tion)  to  the  stockroom  which  is  the 
combined  forward  reserve  and  bulk 
stock  area. 

Mechanization  goes  further  in  the 
way  that  goods  leave  the  building. 
For  instance,  on  the  first  floor,  sptecial 
cash-wrap  desks  were  developed  by 
Foley’s  that  enabled  the  clerk  to  wrap 
sends  with  corrugated  paper  and  a 
stapling  device.  These  sends  are 
dropped  through  the  floor  onto  col¬ 
lecting  conveyors  which  run  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  basement.  Upper  floor 
packages  come  down  by  chute.  The 
conveyors  take  the  packages  back 
across  the  street,  through  the  tunnel 
and  deposit  them  on  the  revolving 
sorting  ring,  where  they  are  placed  on 
other  conveyors  and  taken  to  the  de¬ 
livery  position  or  upstairs  to  the  ga¬ 
rage  for  customer  take-with. 

I'he  advantage  of  the  system  I  have 
just  outlined  is  certainly  apparent 
when  it  is  analyzed  to  see  how  many 
times  and  for  what  length  of  time 
a  piece  of  merchandise  is  actually 
handled  by  people  during  its  move¬ 
ment  through  the  store.  I’hese  con¬ 
ditions  are  part  of  the  every  day  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  manufacturing  plant  and 
their  consideration  should  be  as  nor¬ 
mally  accepted  in  a  department  store. 
'Fhis  analysis  of  merchandise  handling 
is  not  only  required  in  the  main  flow 
of  goods,  but  also  in  all  the  minute 
details  of  receiving  and  marking,  in 
the  workroom,  in  the  office  function, 
in  the  handling  of  returns,  mail  and 
telephone  orders,  etc. 

More  Customers  Per  Clerk 

Improvements  of  the  non-selling 
functions  offer  the  richest  opportunity 


for  saving,  and  are  certainly  the  easi¬ 
est  to  accomplish,  since  they  least 
effect  the  personality  of  the  store. 
However,  substantial  savings  in  oper¬ 
ations  and  improved  customer  rela¬ 
tions  can  be  achieved  by  a  closer  study 
of  department  locations  and  layout, 
rite  new  push  is  directed  toward 
speeding  up  the  cycle  of  a  sale,  first 
by  encouraging  self-selection  wherever 
possible  and  second  by  making  stock 
easily  and  readily  accessible;  third  by 
providing  the  means  of  cash  and  wrap 
technitjues  to  rapidly  complete  a  pur¬ 
chase  once  the  selling  itself  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Under  the  heading  of  self¬ 
selection  many  means  are  employed 
l)y  the  fixture  itself,  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  its  groupings  and  association 
of  merchandise  by  sizing,  by  labelling 
and  signing. 

.•\t  Foley’s,  in  the  children’s  depart¬ 
ments,  a  mother  can  fit  her  child  com¬ 
pletely  without  moving  more  than  ten 
steps  in  any  direction.  Age  groupings 
are  identified  in  separate  sections 
where  all  articles  from  underwear  to 
coats  and  millinery  are  carried  in  a 
continuous  self-selection  fixture  w'hich 
can  be  adapted  to  shelf,  bin  or  hang¬ 
ing  type  as  fits  the  need.  This  encour¬ 
ages  multiple  purchases  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  for  she  has  near  at  hand  many 
classifications  of  articles  in  the  proper 
size  for  her  child.  It  also  gives  the 
store  the  benefit  of  a  very  fine  visual 
contiol  over  size  inventory. 

Underwear  is  another  department 
which  is  thoroughly  sized.  Merchan¬ 
dise  whether  it  be  slips,  gowns,  or 
panties,  is  sold  in  a  size  section,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  fine  mer¬ 
chandise  w'hich  is  sold  in  a  better  lin¬ 
gerie  shop.  The  approach  in  the  outer 
apparel  divisions  was  perhaps  the  most 
interesting— a  great  many  methods 
were  studied  and  the  one  finally  chos¬ 
en  is  showing  interesting  results.  First 
the  merchandise  was  broken  down  in 
the  three  major  divisions.  The  fine 
merchandise  went  into  a  salon  area. 
I'his  merchatidise,  due  to  its  unit  cost, 
is  sold  in  a  traditiotial  method  in  a 
fine  shop  with  a  great  deal  of  personal 
service  and  as  usual  sold  mostly  in  the 
fitting  r(K)m.  .\t  the  other  extreme, 
the  low  end  merchandise  was  gathered 
into  another  large  area.  Here  the 
merchandise  is  sold  largely  by  self¬ 
selection  in  a  budget  shop  which  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  alcoves,  each 
set  up  as  a  size  shop,  and  each  con¬ 


taining  coats,  suits  and  dresses  of  one 
size. 

However,  the  largest  selection  of 
merchandise  is  in  the  moderate  price 
section,  and  here  a  very  interesting  de¬ 
partmental  arrangement  is  achieved. 

It  was  first  broken  down  into  four  ma¬ 
jor  size  classifications;  (a)  Misses’ 
Shop:  (b)  VV’omen’s  Shop;  (c)  Junior 
Shop;  (d)  Teen  Shop. 

Each  of  these  was  in  turn  broken 
down  into  separate  sections,  as  dress 
section,  coat  section,  suit  section  and 
sportswear  section.  Each  shop  is  in 
the  sha{>e  of  a  large  rectangle  ojjening 
onto  a  common  fashion  foyer  which  is 
occupied  by  large  fashion  displays, 
rhe  sho{>s  themselves  have  high  hang¬ 
ing  merchandise  around  the  perimeter 
directly  backed  up  by  stock  and  fitting 
rooms.  The  center  is  taken  up  with 
low  hanging  sportswear. 

Some  very  interesting  fixtures  were 
ilevelo|)ed.  On  the  first  floor  particu¬ 
larly,  a  new  type  was  widely  used. 
'Fhis  was  a  counter  show  case  four  feet 
high  with  adjustable  shelves.  It  slopes 
back  so  that  a  maximum  exposure  of 
merchandise  can  be  achieved.  The  fix¬ 
tures  are  designed  for  self-selection, 
and  therefore  the  front  is  open  for  the 
customer  as  is  the  rear  of  the  fixture 
so  that  the  clerk  can  assist  in  a  sale 
as  well  as  control  the  stock.  This  was 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  glass  count¬ 
er  about  39  inches  high.  Both  were 
made  of  identical  materials-bronze 
and  glass,  with  a  plastic  base,  giving 
the  merchandise  a  remarkably  high 
quality  of  presentation  as  well  as  a 
low  maintenance  factor.  One  of  the 
best  achievements  of  this  fixture  is  the 
({uality  feeling,  the  lack  of  which  was 
heretofore  one  of  the  major  objections 
to  fixtures  designed  for  self-selection. 
But  bags  for  $5.00  and  for  $50.00  were 
displayed  in  this  tyjx?  of  fixture  and 
both  price  ranges  sold  well. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  fix¬ 
ture  used  in  the  children’s  division. 
This  fixture  was  used  in  a  great  many 
places  in  the  store— in  such  widely  di¬ 
verse  departments  as  housewares,  piece 
goods,  sporting  goods,  children's  and 
so  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
verv  few  basic  fixtures  in  the  store  so 
that  a  maximum  of  interchangeability 
can  be  enjoyed.  The  fixture  itself  is 
constructed  of  tubular  steel,  slotted  so 
that  it  can  be  used  for  shelves,  bins  or 
hang  rods.  It  can  also  contain  slip-in 
drawer  units  where  these  are  required. 
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SILENCE  1$  EOT  SIFETK 


By  Lawrence  B.  Sizer 

Divisional  Vice  President  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Marshall  Field  Se  Co. 


^H().SE  who  believe  the  liest  public 
^  relations  in  retailing  is  a  better 
job  of  retailing  are  perfectly  right. 
But  that  formula  needs  expansion. 

Voii  probably  won’t  believe  me 
when  1  tell  you  that  there  is  some- 
ihing  more  important  than  your  sales 
figures  for  next  year,  something  more 
vital  to  you  than  the  condition  of  your 
inventory  and  something  more  press¬ 
ing  than  accounts  payable.  But  there 
is.  ,\nd  that  something  is  the  sus¬ 
tained  and  concerted  attack  now  un¬ 
der  way  on  the  .\merican  system  that 
makes  you  and  your  stores  possible. 

Now  I  know  there  are  all  kinds  of 
Paul  Reveres  riding  hither  and  yon 
these-  tlays  warning  against  Commu¬ 
nism.  the  New  Deal,  the  Old  Deal, 
and  what  not.  .And  it’s  a  good  thing 
they  are— we  need  them  as  we  never 
have  before. 

rite  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  by 
and  large  we  are  still  ignoring  those 
Paul  Reveres,  and  perhaps  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  ignore  them  to  our  sorrow 
and  great  cost.  The  system  under 
which  you  live  and  do  business  is 
based  on  mass  production.  .All  mass 
production  is  based  on  mass  selling— 
and  that’s  what  the  American  retailer 
is:  custodian  of  mass  selling  in  .Amer¬ 
ica. 


Without  getting  too  far  into  statis¬ 
tics,  let  me  remind  you  that  our  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  at  the  war’s  end  was 
tremendous.  The  world  has  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before.  When  it 
really  gets  going  in  civilian  produc¬ 
tion  (and  as  yet  it  hasn’t  fully  done 
so)  you  and  1  will  face  the  biggest 
assignment  that  distribution  has  ever 
been  allotted.  What  we  do  under 
those  circumstances  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  our  own  survival— and 
that  of  the  private  enterprise  system. 
We  have  the  facilities  and  skill  now 
in  .America  to  produce  virtually  to  in¬ 
finity.  Can  w-e  support  them— even  in 
their  present  state  of  development? 
.And  if  we  can’t  support  them,  then 
what  will  happen?  I’ll  tell  you  what 
w'ill  happen:  retailers  will  come  a 
cropper,  and  with  them  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  private  enterprise. 

VV’hat  do  we  do  about  all  this,  pub¬ 
licity-wise?  Do  a  selling  job. 

First,  let’s  launch  a  well  planned, 
concerted,  long-term,  nationwide  pub¬ 
lic  relations  campaign  as  .American 
retailers. 

Second,  as  individual  stores,  let’s 
launch  a  campaign  in  our  own  com¬ 
munity.  The  problem  is  really  no 
tougher  than  most  of  you  face  every 
day  in  selling.  The  difference  here  is 
that  we  are  dealing  in  ideas— intangi¬ 
bles,  rather  than  merchandise  we  can 
see  and  feel.  .Also,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  problem  whose  solution  will 
yield  no  immediate  or  discernible 
profit. 

But  if  the  system  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  with  a  profit  motive  is  worth  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  worth  defending  and  fight¬ 
ing  for.  Make  no  mistake;  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  Democracy  itself  are  on 
the  defensive  right  now.  Every  one  of 
you  has  been  in  a  spot  where  some 
competitor  down  the  street  took  tons 
of  newspaper  space,  unleashed  a  ter¬ 


rific  blast  and  sold  the  pants  oft  a  lot  of 
merchandise  you  know  was  worthless. 
But  they  shot  the  works.  Basically 
they  made  a  lot  of  claims  because  they 
didn’t  expect  to  be  called  on  to  prove 
them— and  didn’t  actually  care  wheth¬ 
er  they  could  prove  them.  Meanwhile, 
they  sold  a  lot  of  junk  to  the  unwary. 

We’re  in  exactly  that  position  today 
in  the  field  of  world  affairs— and  we’re 
on  the  defensive!  But  the  best  de¬ 
fensive  is  an  offensive,  and  we  had 
better  launch  it.  VV'^hat  do  you  do 
when  the  unscrupulous  fly-by-night 
competition  down  the  street  breaks  a 
big  push  for  his  phony  stuff?  You 
don’t  waste  any  time  telling  him  or 
the  world  that  he’s  a  phony.  No— you 
unlimber  your  biggest  guns  in  behalf 
of  your  own  merchandise  that  you 
know  is  top  grade  stuff— stuff  you’ll 
stand  behind,  stuff  you  know  has 
quality,  value  and  long  life.  You  go 
after  him  with  every  device  at  hand— 
and  years  after  he  has  gone  out  of 
business  and  moved  on,  you'll  still  be 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand. 

Well,  the  world’s  like  that  today. 
.A  lot  of  phony  junk  is  being  foisted 
off  on  a  lot  of  people— and  the  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  is  that  we  sit  by  and  take  it. 
Or  else  we  just  jump  up  and  down 
and  complain  about  how  crooked  the 
opposition  is.  In  your  business  that 
isn’t  good  enough.  It  isn’t  good 
enough  in  your  nation’s  a0airs  either. 
You’ve  got  to  prove  your  merchandise 
is  a  iKftter  buy— and  that’s  precisely 
what  you  do,  and  that’s  precisely  why 
you  are  in  business  today  and  the 
phonies  are  out.  We’ve  got  to  stay  in 
the  democracy  business  too. 

Our  present  system  needs  aggressive 
championing  and  needs  it  now.  As 
the  leading  beneficiaries  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  best  practitioners  of 
selling  worthwhile  items,  retailers  are 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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puts  first  floor  traffic 
on  every  floor 


•  Small  an«l  metliuin  size  stores  all  o>  er  the  eountry  .  Ijijjjjjp 

have  long  asked  for  a  high  quality  electric  stairway  at  a  |||  I  j  4k 

price  they  could  afford  to  pay.  Now  .  .  .  estinghouse  engi-  K  wlUlllll  f  ~rr~W^  I 

neering  and  research  have  supplied  the  answer  to  their  demand. 

Priced  at  a  level  to  make  the  use  of  moving 
stairw  ays  profitable  in  smaller  stores,  the  new  Vi  estinghouse  ^ 

"Limited  Budget"  Electric  Stairway  is  high  quality.  ^ 

It  has  deluxe  features  proved  in  years  of  large  stairway  f  I 

operation.  Two-step  leveling  at  top  and  bottom,  trip-pnmf 

combplates,  e\tende«l  handrails  at  top  and  bottom,  two  brakes  ...  all  \  I  ^ 

these  and  many  other  featiu'es  assure  maximum  safety  and  con\enience. 

This  new  electric  stairway  also  has  an  unmistakably 
"deluxe”  appearance.  Its  beautiful  etched  and  ano<lized  aluminum 
balustrades  will  harmonize  with  and  enhance  the  eye  appeal  of  any 
store  interior.  Roomy  in  width,  generous  in  capacity,  it  speeds 
customers  to  upper  floors  effortlessly,  swiftly  and  dependably. 

For  complete  information,  write  to  the  Vt  estinghouse  Electric  Clorporation. 
Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J.,  on  your  letterhead  please. 


ouse 


Write  to  WestinghoMse  for  your  copy  of  "The 
New  Limited  Budget  Electric  Stairway  Brings  First 
Floor  Trofftc  to  Every  Floor."  Address  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Elevator  Division, 
150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  your 
letterhead  please. 
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IVETAILIN6  AND  THE 
TAFT  HARTLEV  LAW 

By  Morrell  S.  Lockhart 


.f-  I  I  4.1 

i  I 


ames  S.  Schoff  W.  W.  Tudor  Morrell  S.  Lockhart  Samuel  R.  Rohh 


Attorney,  Gould  ilc  Wilkie,  New  York 

(Changes  in  procedure  which  specifically 
affect  stores,  discussed  by  Mr.  Lockhart 
at  an  employee  relations  session  of  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups. 


^|''HE  first  question  to  be  decided  is 
-*■  whether  or  not  retailing  is  affected 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  if  so. 
to  what  extent.  The  definitions  of 
“commerce”  and  the  words  “affecting 
commerce’’  as  contained  in  the  Wag¬ 
ner  .Act  have  not  been  changed  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  consequently, 
where  the  National  Board  has  in  the 
past  taken  jurisdiction  over  retailing 
it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  equally  true,  however,  that 
some  retailing  which  previously  has 
not  been  affected  by  the  Wagner  .Act, 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  .Act.  In  the  State  of  New  A’ork,  for 
example,  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  had  made  an  agreement 
with  the  New  York  State  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  whereby  the  National 
Board  ceded  jurisdiction  over  retail¬ 
ing  in  this  state  to  the  State  Board. 
Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  however, 
the  National  Board  can  cede  such  jur¬ 
isdiction  only  where  the  provision  of 
the  applicable  state  statute  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  national  act  and 


has  not  received  a  construction  incon¬ 
sistent  therewith.  While  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
language,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
National  Board  will  be  able  to  cede 
any  jurisdiction  to  the  State  Board 
either  in  representation  proceedings 
or  in  unfair  practice  cases  until  the 
New  York  statute  is  substantially 
amended  to  conform  to  the  national 
act.  .Accordingly,  many  retailers  who 
have  previously  been  subject  to  the 
State  Labor  Relations  Board  will  in 
the  future  claim  that  the  State  Board 
no  longer  has  jurisdiction. 

Whether  a  retailer  can  substantiate 
a  claim  that  he  comes  under  the  na¬ 
tional  act  is  a  question  of  fact  in  each 
case,  depending  upon  whether  or  not 
his  particular  operation  affects  com¬ 
merce  between  the  states.  We  must 
discard  traditional  concepts  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  dealing  with  this 
question,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  retailer  be  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce;  it  is  only  necessary  that  a 
labor  dispute  between  him  and  his 


employees  may  affect  such  commerce. 
If  a  store  receives  a  substantial  part  ol 
the  products  it  sells  from  across  state 
lines,  even  thotigh  it  sells  such  prod¬ 
ucts  locally,  the  necessary  facts  foi 
federal  jurisdiction  probably  exist. 
Therefore  there  are  very  few  depart¬ 
ment  stores  or  specialty  stores  which 
will  not  be  entitled  to  claim  jurisdic¬ 
tion  under  the  national  act.  In  fact, 
the  National  Board  has  in  the  past 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  dejrartment 
stores  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
they  will  limit  their  jurisdiction  in 
the  future. 

Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  some  ol 
the  changes  which  the  .Act  effected  in 
the  law  which  are  especially  interest¬ 
ing  to  retailers. 

First  of  all,  when  a  Union  starts  to 
organize  your  employees  you  have 
gained  one  important  right  under  the 
.Act— that  of  freely  expressing  voui 
opinions  and  using  your  jx)wers  ol 
persuasion  so  long  as  you  do  not 
threaten  or  make  promises.  Under  the 
law  as  it  previously  existed  both  the 
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i  Nalion.il  and  State’  Boartl  liad  seri¬ 
ously  limited  the  li^ht  ol  an  employer 
to  make  any  statements  alumt  imion- 
ization  ilnrinj^  tlie  (»mrse  t)l  an  organ- 
j  izational  lampaign.  I  here  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  these  rulings 
would  have  l:een  sustained  hv  the 
Supreme  (lonrt;  in  laet,  one  ol  them 
3  was  reversed.  IJnt  no  employer  ton- 
templates  extended  litigation  with 
]i  anv  degree  ol  etpianimity.  Fnrther- 
I  more,  the  Board  by  its  so-tailed 
“tourse  ol  action  ilot  trine”  used  anti¬ 
union  statements  in  connettion  with 
!!  other  aits  to  make  nnlair  labor  prac- 
■  lices  ol  acts  which  would  not  ol  them- 
I  selves  have  lonstitnted  nnlair  labor 
i  practices.  Some  tew  employers,  in  the 
=  fate  ol  almost  certain  litigatioit,  did 
'  not  hesitate  to  express  themselves  even 
:  belore  the  passage  ol  the  I'aft-Hartley 

Act.  hut  now  there  is  no  longer  any 
■j  doubt  about  your  right  to  express 
views,  arguments,  or  opinions. 

;  hi  the  past,  also,  even  where  the 
opinions  expressed  w'ere  tiot  coupled 
with  other  anti-union  acts,  there  was 
:  some  indication  that  an  employer 

,  would  he  held  to  strict  accountability 
for  the  truth  of  any  statements  which 
he  might  make,  and  that  he  would  be 
held  to  the  test  of  full  and  fair  dis¬ 
closure  ol  all  pertinent  facts  if  he 
spoke  at  all.  This  is  probably  no  long- 
^  er  true.  The  Board  has  repeatedly 
held  that  it  would  not  try  to  deter- 
mine  the  truth  of  Union  propaganda 
and  in  a  recent  case  it  has  indicated 
that  this  rule  will  be  extended  to  em- 
;  ployer  propaganda. 

Supervisory  Employees 
I  If  the  Union  has  come  to  the  point 
where  it  is  ready  to  apply  for  certifi¬ 
cation,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  made 
■  several  changes  in  the  law  which  the 
retailer  should  keep  in  mind.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  that  the  Union 


ment.  In  any  certification  proceed¬ 
ing,  therefore,  in  which  section  mana¬ 
gers,  buyers,  assistant  buyers,  elevator 
starters,  heatl  porters,  anil  similar  em¬ 
ployees  are  includeil  by  the  Union, 
the  employer  shindd  lonsiiler  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  fact  siijiervisorv  em¬ 
ployees,  anil  should  therefore  be  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Bargaining  Units 

Another  important  change  is  in 
connection  with  the  iletermination  ol 
the  appropriate  unit,  and  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  in  lonnection  with 
the  selling  departments.  Most  retail¬ 
ers  have  leareil  that  their  selling  tle- 
partmetits  might  be  organi/ed  individ¬ 
ually  and  that  they  might  have  to  deal 
with  several  different  uniotis,  each 
representing  a  jiart  ol  the  sales  force. 
■Also,  it  has  been  the  practice  ol 
ntiiotis  to  concentrate  on  certain  de¬ 
partments  and  apply  lor  a  separate 
certification  so  as  to  use  those  depart¬ 
ments  as  an  entering  weilge  for  wider 
unionization.  In  such  cases  the  prac¬ 
tice  ol  the  National  Board  and  of  the 
State  Boartl  in  the  past  has  not  been 
at  all  uniform.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  National  Board  to  certify  separate¬ 
ly  single  selling  departments,  since  the 
.Act  provides  that  the  extent  to  which 
employees  have  organized  shall  not  be 
controlling.  Here,  again,  the  language 
of  the  .Act  is  not  clear,  but  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
do  away  w'ith  the  practice  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  units  which  are  only  a  part  of  a 
larger  appropriate  unit. 

There  is  another  change  with  re¬ 
spect  to  units,  however,  which  is  not 
so  favorable  to  retailers.  Khe  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Board  shall  not  decide 
that  any  craft  is  inapjiropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  on 
the  ground  that  a  different  unit  has 


'  can  no  longer  include  supervisory  em- 
,j  ployees  in  its  unit.  Supervisors  are 

P  I  defined  in  the  Act  as  those  having 

-  authority  to  hire,  transfer,  suspend, 

lay-off,  recall,  promote,  discharge,  as- 
lo  E  o*"  discipline  other  em- 

ployees,  or  responsibly  to  direct  them, 
It  or  to  ail  just  their  grievances,  or  effec- 

lively  to  recommend  such  action  if,  in 
qJ  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  ex- 

ot  ercise  ol  such  authority  is  not  of  a 

ftt  merely  routine  or  clerical  nature,  but 

i  requires  the  use  of  inilependent  judg- 


been  established  by  a  prior  Boartl  de¬ 
termination,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  proposed  craft  unit 
vote  against  separate  representation. 
In  your  non-selling  departments  this 
will  make  it  easy  for  separate  groups 
of  employees  to  split  away  from  the 
over-all  unit.  Your  engineers,  your 
elevator  operators,  your  carpenters, 
your  painters  will  find  it  easy  to  break 
away  and  form  separate  bargaining 
units.  How  about  your  selling  depart¬ 
ments?  Are  your  shoe  departments. 


your  corset  departments,  your  furni¬ 
ture  ilepartments  iralt  units?  If  so, 
they  will  find  it  relatively  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain  separate  certification.  As  a  prac- 
liial  matter,  therefore,  if  v«n  want  to 
avoiil  a  separate  unionization  of  your 
selling  ilepartmetits,  you  must  not 
treat  any  such  de|>artments  as  craft 
units.  If  you  hire  only  experienced 
shoe  salesmen  lor  your  shoe  depart¬ 
ment,  only  exfx'rienced  corset  sales¬ 
women  lor  your  corset  departments, 
only  experienced  furniture  salesmen 
lor  your  furniture  department,  and  if 
you  pay  these  departments  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  methoil  of  pay  than  is  generally 
applicable  in  your  store,  or  if  you 
have  working  conditions  for  these  de¬ 
partments  that  are  ilifferent  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  selling  staff, 
they  will  probably  be  held  to  be  craft 
units.  If,  however,  you  keep  these  de¬ 
partments  interchangeable  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  your  other  departments,  you 
v\'ill  probably  be  able  to  maintain 
that  your  entire  selling  force  is  the 
only  appropriate  unit. 

Election  Regulations 

Under  the  prior  law  the  Board  had 
the  power,  although  it  rarely  exer¬ 
cised  it  in  recent  years,  to  certify  a 
union  without  an  election  on  the  basis 
of  a  card  count.  This  is  no  longer 
possible.  There  can  be  no  certification 
without  an  election  under  the  new 
law.  If  you  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  two  unions  on  the  ballot, 
you  will  be  interested  in  another 
change  governing  run-off  elections.  In 
the  past,  if  the  two  unions  together 
got  more  votes  than  were  cast  for  no 
union,  even  though  the  non-union 
vote  was  the  largest  of  the  three,  only 
the  two  unions  appeared  on  the  run¬ 
off  ballot.  For  example,  if  100  em¬ 
ployees  voted,  and  49  voted  for  no 
union,  26  for  Union  A,  and  25  for 
Union  B,  the  Board  ruled  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  employees  had  indicated 
that  they  wanted  to  be  represented 
by  some  Union,  so  the  run-off  election 
was  held  between  Union  A  and  Union 
B,  and  the  employees  had  no  further 
chance  to  vote  for  no  union.  Under 
the  new  law,  the  run-off  must  be  be¬ 
tween  two  choices  receiving  the  most 
votes  on  the  prior  ballot,  so  that  un¬ 
der  the  example,  the  ballot  would  be 
for  no  union  or  for  Union  A,  and 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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HERE’S  tv/?  ere  you  yam 


PRODUCTION  IMPROVED 

In  hiUiiifi  tlofMirtmvnls,  tilings  really  start 
l«M>kiiig  ii|>  when  Keeonlak  Saleseheek  Billing  is  in¬ 
stalled. 

Billers  n«»  longer  «les«Til>e  eaeh  individual  item 
|>osted.  No  nee<l  fttrall  this  tinie-4‘onsinning  deseriptiun 
when  sales  eheeks  and  eredit  slips  are  mailed  out  with 
statements.  \nd  as  a  result,  they  ean  get  statements 
(/lit  on  time. 

More  than  that,  tiudr  produetion  load  is  so  much 
lighter  that  the\  ean  handle  many  more  hills  |H;r 
month  .  .  .  do  it  with  mueh  less  eipiipment  than  is 
iM'ing  used  now. 


ISvbtidiarY  of  Ecratmoii  Kodak  Company) 
originotor  of  modorn  microfilming— and  its  appiica''o^rtta 


n  ta. 


TRAFFIC  REDUCED 

V  In  /f//iif  c/r»i/>f>f  ///i 


In  adjustmcnl  iIofHirtmcnIx,  t!ie  Rcronlak 
syslfin  inalvt*^  qiiesticms  alxMit  charges  few  and  far 
l»etw«M‘ii.  And  elt‘rks  can  answer  thns«‘  few  with  new 
s|H*ed  and  ease,  l»e«‘ause  they  have  at  tlieir  finger  lips 
a  ••oinplete  inierofihn  file  of  sales  cheeks,  staleinents, 
cash  HH-eipts,  and  credits  .  .  . 


CONFUSION  LESSENED 


In  cnslonwrs'  Imnvs,  Reeordak  Sales«’heek 
Ihlling  eliminates  the  inisiinderslandings  that  are  so 
had  for  enstoiner  giKxl  will.  Heeaiise  eiisloniers  get  the 
sales  cheeks  with  staleinents,  they  find  it  easy  to 
nMiieinlMT.  iinihTstand,  and  verify  charges. 

'I'o  learn  more  alnHit  the  microfilming  machine  that 
has  made  salesehe«'k  hilling  su«‘h  a  sueeessfid  s\slein 
—  the  machine  that  pioneered  the  application  of  photo* 
graphic  technics  to  retailing — write  for  ".id  |{illi«m 
Kccords  (^an't  He  Wrong."  It‘s  free. 

Rk(;(  >ki)ak  C( )R im  )R atk  kn 

{SnhsiiliarY  nf  hMslrnan  KtHlak  ('onifMiny) 
Madison  Avemie.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


’^retailing 


Mail  coupon  for  this  free  book 

HKCOKDAK  COKI’ORATfON 

350  Madinxin  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  "50  Billion  Records  Can't  Be  Wrong"’ — the  liook  al>out  the 
itecordak  equipment  that  helps  retailers  increase  their  hilling  efliciency. 


'^ecorc/ak  oa/escfieck  Vi///n^ 
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{Continued  from  page  35) 

Union  B  would  be  left  off  the  riin-oH 
ballot. 

The  vote  in  a  representation  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  still  determined  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  vote,  irrespective 
of  whether  that  majoritv  constitutes  a 
majority  of  the  entire  unit.  Under  the 
new  law,  the  Union  cannot  bargain 
for  a  Union  shop,  however,  unless  a 
majoritv  of  the  unit,  not  of  those  vot¬ 
ing  but  of  those  eligible  to  vote,  au¬ 
thorizes  it  to  do  so.  You  mav  be  faced 
with  cases  in  which  the  question  of 
certification  and  the  (juestion  of  au¬ 
thorizing  negotiations  for  a  Union 
shop  may  appear  on  the  same  ballot. 
In  such  a  case  you  should  consider 
your  strategy  with  respect  to  getting 
out  the  vote.  On  the  Union  shop 
(juestion  a  person  can  vote  just  as 
effectively  against  a  Union  shop  by 
staying  away  from  the  polling  place 
as  by  casting  a  ballot  against  it. 

-Some  employers  find  that  a  Union 
shop  clause  is  desirable.  Can  they  con¬ 
tinue  such  Union  shop  arrangements 
in  the  future  without  a  Union  shop 
election?  If  they  do,  they  are  guilty  of 
an  unfair  labor  practice  and  may  be 
subject  to  suits  for  reinstatement  and 
back  pay  on  behalf  of  any  employee 
who  is  discharged  because  he  fails  to 
join  a  Union,  or  because  he  has  not 
maintained  good  standing  in  the 
Union. 

Jurisdictional  Strike;  Secondary 
Boycott 

.\nother  field  in  which  retailing  is 
affected  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
that  of  jurisdictional  disputes  and  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott.  The  Act  makes  it  il¬ 
legal  to  strike  or  boycott  to  require 
any  employer  to  assign  particular 
work  to  employees  in  a  particular  la¬ 
bor  organization,  or  in  a  particular 
trade  craft  or  class,  unless  such  em¬ 
ployer  is  failing  to  conform  to  an 
order  or  certification  of  the  Board  de¬ 
termining  the  bargaining  representa¬ 
tive  for  employees  performing  such 
work.  The  Board  is  given  power  to 
hear  and  determine  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes  but  the  delay  incident  to  action 
by  the  Board  will  in  most  cases  make 
such  hearings  of  academic  interest  to 
retailers.  In  aggravated  cases  some 
dependence  may  be  placed  on  the 
power  of  the  general  counsel  of  the 


Board  to  seek  an  injunction. 

The  prohibition  against  secondary 
boycott  would  appear  to  make  illegal 
a  strike  to  retpiire  a  store  to  cease 
selling  a  particular  product,  or  to 
cease  dealing  with  a  particular  sup¬ 
plier.  It  would  also  appear  to  make 
illegal  a  strike  such  as  that  in  New 
York  City  last  year  when  some  store 
employees  struck  in  symjjathv  with 
the  employees  of  the  deliverv  serviie 
corporation.  There  is  some  (juestion. 
however,  as  to  how  far  the  jirohibition 
against  secondarv  boycott  can  be  ajj- 
jjlied  to  jjicketing,  in  the  absence  of  a 
strike.  The  right  to  picket  jx'acefully 
has  been  held  to  be  a  constitutional 
right,  and  the  act  cannot  affect  such  a 
right.  The  jnohibition  against  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott  and  against  illegal 
strikes  would  ajjjjear  to  limit  the  right 
of  a  union  to  direct  its  members  not 
to  pass  a  picket  line.  The  .\ct  contains 
a  proviso  that  it  shall  not  be  unlawful 
to  refuse  to  enter  ujjon  the  jiremises  of 
any  employer,  if  the  emjjloyees  of  such 
employer  are  engaged  in  a  strike  rati¬ 
fied  or  apjjroved  by  a  rejiresentative 
of  such  employees  whom  such  emj)loy- 
er  is  required  to  recognize  under  the 
.\ct.  Thus,  if  a  union  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  some 
or  all  of  your  employees  and  that 
union  calls  a  strike  and  throws  a 
picket  line  around  your  store,  other 
unions  may  direct  their  members  not 
to  cross  the  picket  line.  If,  however, 
the  union  which  is  on  strike  has  not 
been  certified  as  the  bargaining  agent 
for  your  employees,  it  is  illegal  for 
another  Union  to  order  its  members 
not  to  cross  the  picket  line.  But  the 
prohibition  is  levelled  against  the 
union  and  not  against  the  individual. 
.\n  individual  may  always  refuse  to 
cross  a  picket  line  on  his  own  voli¬ 
tion.  In  a  well  disciplined  Union  in¬ 
dividual  members  do  not  have  to  be 
told  when  not  to  cross  a  picket  line. 

.\mendments  Needed 

In  this  brief  discussion  (jf  some  of 
the  questions  arising  under  the  I'aft- 
Hartley  Act  I  have  ignored  many  nice 
legal  problems  which  arise  from  the 
language  of  the  Act.  These  are  prob¬ 
lems  which  your  lawyers  will  have  to 
struggle  with  fcM'  some  time  to  come. 
In  many  respects  the  draftsmanshijj 
of  the  .\ct  is  disapjx)intingly  loose. 
Nowhere  is  this  Ixutei  exemplified 


than  in  tfie  jnohibition  against  leath- 
erltedding.  I'lie  .‘\ct  makes  it  illegal 
to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em-  i 
plover  to  jjay  or  deliver,  or  agree  to 
pay  or  deliver  any  monev  or  other 
thing  of  value  in  the  nature  of  an  ex¬ 
action  for  services  which  are  not  jrer-  c 
formed,  or  not  to  be  jjerformed.  Now, 
of  course,  it  was  not  intended  to  out-  f 
law  the  prattice  of  allowing  jxtid  rest 
jreriods.  or  jjaid  lunch  jteriods.  or  jraid  I 
\a(ations.  or  holiday  jtay,  or  si(k  pav.  | 
or  ou-call  j)ay,  yet  the  language  of  F 
the  .\(t  in  terms  ajrjtlies  to  all  these  [ 
things,  rite  section  was  aimed  di  p 
rectlv  at  the  jrractice  of  retjuiring  the 
emjrlovment  of  ten  [teojile  where  the 
emjdoyer  desired  only  six.  or  the  re-  | 
(juirement  that  a  member  of  a  partitu 
lar  (raft  union  should  be  hired  even 
though  the  einjiloyer  had  alreadt  E 

hired  someone  else  to  do  the  work. 
I'vjjical  examjtles  are  the  retjuire- 
ments  of  the  musicians’  Union  as  to  t 
the  number  of  musicians  who  shall  be 
engaged  to  do  certain  work,  and  of 
certain  of  the  truckman's  unions  re- 
(juiring  that  a  local  truckman  drive  ;. 
incoming  trucks  into  the  metrojrolitan 
area  of  New  York  City.  But  in  each  li 
of  these  cases  there  is  an  offer  to  jter- 
form  services.  If  the  employer  chooses 
not  to  avail  himself  of  these  services, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  some  question  as  j 
to  whether  the  prohibition  applies. 

That  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  re-  ' 
quire  amendments  there  is  no  doubt,  k 
but  such  amendments  should  not  be  j 
hastily  enacted.  A  sane  and  fair  ad-  t 
ministration  of  the  Act  will  eliminate  | 
the  need  for  many  amendments.  The 
Act  will  improve  the  jxjwer  of  retail¬ 
ers.  as  of  all  other  employers,  to  pro-  {j 
tect  themselves  in  many  situations  . 
where  previously  they  were  helpless, 
and  retailers  must  learn  to  use  the  : 
protection  which  the  Taft-Hartles  ; 
.Act  affords  them  and  to  use  it  fairh 
and  effectively.  ! 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  caution, 
however,  against  attempting  to  use  j 
the  .Act  solely  for  the  purj>osc  ol  * 
breaking  a  Union.  The  .Act  was  de-  j 
signed  to  remedy  abuses.  It  was  not. 
in  spite  of  the  cries  of  lalxti  (jrgaiiiza-  j 
tions,  intended  as  a  “labor-busting  | 
Act.  If  employers  try  to  take  unfait  j 
advantage  of  the  limitations  which  j 
the  .Act  places  ujjon  Unions,  a  rear 
lion  will  set  in  which  will  inesitabb 
result  in  the  loss  of  such  restraint.  i 
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Februais.  IWtf 


People  want  more 

for  their  money 


"For  iny  money  I’d  rather  have 
quality  than  quantity  any  time. 
Quality  fabrics  and  apparel 
look  better,  last  longer,  require 
less  care,  and  are  the  best  buy 
in  the  long  run.” 


The  pace  is  fast  in  modern  business  —  the  competition  keen.  The 
successful  career  girl  knows  that  she  must  look  fit  as  well  as  be  fit. 

Salaries  are  higher  —  but  so  are  living  costs.  Good  judgment  is  required 
to  balance  expenditures  for  food,  rent,  clothing  and  other  needs. 

Smart  business  women  have  learned  that  one  way  to  get  more  for 
their  money  is  to  insist  upon  top  quality  always.  That  is  why,  when 
shopping  for  themselves  or  their  families,  they  look  for  the  label 
“Made  of  Durene  Yarn.” 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Durene  multi-ply  mercerized  combed  cotton  yarn  (4  ways 
l)etter  than  ordinary  cotton  yarns)  is  produced  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Durene  Association  of  America.  The  trade¬ 


mark  “Durene’  is  licensed  for  use  only  on  merchan¬ 
dise  of  good  quality  and  workmanship  which  can 
meet  performance  tests  of  a  qualified  testing  laboratory. 


durene  association  of  AMERICA,  350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


ABERFOYLF.  M AMtIF  ACTURINC  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 


SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
STANDARD-COOS A-THATCHER  COMPANY 
THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY 


CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  &  COMPANY 
selle;rs  MANHFACTIIRINC  company 
SOI  THERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 
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intTchaiulisc  faiily  piirt-d  tluin  t<» 
sU)(  k  inferior  inodiu  ts  at  aiiv  priee. 

Buy  from  fewer  sourtes  of  ^iupply. 
Laif^e  (lepartniein  stores  often  liavc 
liO.OOO  to  .‘fO.OOO  suppliers  for  prod- 
luts  wliieh  eoulil  l)e  purchased  from 
lialf  that  uuiulter.  Not  oidv  coulil 
stores  make  enormous  saviujt>s  in  in¬ 
ventory  control  ami  attouniing  tosis 
hut  they  woukl  »reatl\  minimi/e  their 
inventory  risks  thronj^h  elimination  ol 
unnecessarv  duplication  of  stcxk  if  re- 
(piirements  weie  purdiased  from  h‘w- 
ir  sources. 

Use  rate  of  turno\er  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  vardstitk  to  evaluate  both  depart¬ 
mental  operations  and  profitableness 
of  suppliers'  prodm  ts.  Retailers  have 
alvvavs  been  primarilv  interested  in 
maikup  as  a  measure  of  performance 
in  stores.  Uoilay  rale  ol  tmnover  is 
even  more  important.  For  example  il 
one  item  with  a  10  per  cent  markup 
turns  over  twice  as  last  as  another 
with  12  jjer  cent,  the  extia  two  per 
cetit  could  easily  be  absorbed  in  fixed 
charges  and  therefore  the  latter  would 
show  the  same  profit  on  sales  but  onlv 
half  the  profit  on  capital  invested  as 
the  former.  In  addition  as  prices  in¬ 
crease  many  stores  find  their  capital 
insufficient  to  hatidle  added  dollar 
volume.  With  the  elimination  in  the 
fall  of  l9-}()  of  the  strong  security  mar¬ 
ket  for  etpiity  capital,  retailers  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  money  to  carry 
inventories.  Here  lies  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  in  the  piesent  situa¬ 
tion.  It  iK'hooves  top  management  of 
every  retail  establishment  to  speed  up 
inventory  turnover  and  maintain  vol¬ 
ume  without  borrowing  against  inven¬ 
tories.  No  store  can  get  into  serious 
financial  difficulties  even  in  a  crash  so 
long  as  its  inventories  never  exceed  its 
own  net  working  capital.  Record  sys¬ 
tems  should  be  inaugurated  in  all  de¬ 
partments  to  measure  the  rate  of  turn¬ 


f  F  the  retailers  of  this  touiury  follow 
^  their  traditional  buying  pattern  in 
the  future  they  will  suffer  an  inven¬ 
tory  loss  of  over  one  billion  dollars 
when  the  inevitable  price  readjustment 
IKiiod  occurs.  Current  top  manage¬ 
ment  policy  shoidd  he  established  to 
minimize  such  an  enormous  |)otential 
business  risk  and  still  maintain  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits.  If  timing  were  per¬ 
fect  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce 
inventories  and  commitments  to  sub¬ 
normal  levels  just  before  the  break 
occurs.  I  he  great  department  stores 
of  the  countrv  tried  that  system  last 
spring  but  subsequent  events  have 
proven  that  their  timing  was  wrong. 
Prices  have  since  sk\ rocketed  to  new 
high  levels.  I  he  nation's  distriltntors 
cannot  predict  with  ceriaintv  even  the 
vear  let  alone  the  month  in  which 
that  readjustment  will  occur. 

Fhere  is  a  policy,  however,  which  if 
atlopted  would  probablv  cut  this  po¬ 
tential  risk  in  half.  Scrutini/e  sources 
of  supply  as  never  before.  Eliminate 
unreliable  sources  even  though’ vol¬ 
ume  suffers.  Eliminate  sources  that 
tequire  firm  orders  placed  lot  more 
than  three  months  ahead.  It  is  the 
commitment  still  to  come  in.  not  the 
inventories  actuallv  on  hand  that 
cause  most  failures  in  depressions. 
Eliminate  sources  whose  high  pressure 
sales  methods  recjinre  over  stocking  of 
style  merchandise.  Fdiminate  sources 
on  whose  products  excessive  mark¬ 
down  are  continuallv  taken.  Elimi¬ 
nate  sources  whose  manidacturing 
|)rofit  is  too  high.  If  a  supplier  earns 
more  than  10  per  cent  net  after  taxes 
on  sales,  beware!  .  .  .  Don’t  make 
blanket  accusations  that  all  manufac¬ 
turers’  profits  are  too  high— the  factual 
evidence  will  not  support  your  state¬ 
ments.  Eliminate  suppliers  who  cut 
corners  on  quality  to  hold  prices 
down.  It  is  far  better  to  carry  quality 


over  on  every  major  suppliers’  prod¬ 
ucts  so  that  more  purchases  mav  l)e 
made  from  those  exceeding  the  turn 
over  goal  and  less  from  those-  with  a 
slower  turnover  rate. 

If  it  were  |M)ssible  foi  retailers  to 
speed  iq)  turnover  from  the  present 
average  of  once  every  four  months  to 
once  in  three  months,  what  would  the 
benefits  be'-  Retail  inventories  tur 
rently  stand  at  five  billions,  therefore 
114  Itillion  of  the  present  inveiitorv 
investment  would  become  available 
pav  off  all  existing  indebtedness  and 
still  leave  substatttial  suitis  lot  store 
expansiott.  Potetttial  invenioiv  risk 
would  be  ihaslically  reduced.  II  clis 
iributors  face  a  possible  2(1  |)et  cent 
iitventory  loss  when  the  ultimate  price 
.idjustmetit  period  occurs,  the  laslet 
turttovet  rate  would  save  S2.'»(l,()(l(MHKt 
Attd  most  itnportatit.  if  matiageitient 
maitttaitts  a  thtee-month  turtiover  in 
the  luture  attd  keeps  its  total  iiiveti 
torv  ittvestutetn  at  all  titites  below  its 
net  workittg  capital,  there  will  he  no 
iitiportattt  retail  failures  in  the  next 
clepressiott. 

Sharing  the  Dollar  Earnings 

File  cpiic  kest  wav  lot  top  stoic-  man 
.igement  to  move  ahead  on  this  pro 
gram  and  get  immediate  icsults  is  by 
ittcreasing  bland  name  salc-s  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  total  sales.  Onlv  those  lalK-ls 
for  whic  h  teal  consumer  demand  has 
been  created  should  cpialilv.  1  he  re 
lationship  between  the  impotlatu 
ItrancI  name  matiulac  turei  .mcl  the 
store  is  a  tine  partnershi|).  In  the 
earliest  class  of  inciustriali/ation  one 
partner  as  an  individual  made  the 
pioduct  and  the  otliet  paitner  as  an 
itidividual  sold  it  to  their  neighltois. 

1  hey  shared  their  dollar  c-arnings  on 
a  jO-.oO  basis— in  otltet  wot  els,  the  unit 
profit  for  making  and  distiibuting 
was  identical.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
form  sve  have  exactlv  the  same  sort  ol 
lelationship  today  with  coipotations 
replacing  individuals  in  spite  ol  niocl- 
ern  factory  systems  and  dramatic  clis- 
tribution  methods  coinjilicating  and 
confusing  the  issue.  11  a  compaii' 
making  shcjes  earns  .SI. (10  pet  pah 
after  taxes  for  its  efforts,  the  letailer 
should  also  earn  SUOO  per  pair.  H  the 
integrated  sheet  manufacturet  makes 
2,')  cents  [x-r  sheet  the  store  should 
{Contitnied  on  page  72) 
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promoting  the  No.  1  Hobby  of  American  Women  and  Girls  1 


Here's  your  opportunity  of  o  lifetime'  Look  at  these  factors 
working  for  you:  Tremendous  teen-age  interest .  .  .  wonderful 
new  variety  in  fabrics,  patterns,  and  notions  .  . .  nation¬ 
wide  publicity.  Plan  local  tie-in  advertising,  newsy,  windows, 
exciting  displays. 

Notional  Sew  and  Save  Week  is  brought  to  you  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manufacturers  of  nationally  known  quality  mer¬ 
chandise — the  brands  that  build  long-term  good  will  and 
sales  for  your  store: 


Urn*  Sfetir  CcnpMy 
AOniM  Pittffi  C(.,  Ik. 

Tkt  AntrlcM  TkrtK  CoMpmy 
IttM  Fakrict,  Ik. 

•aMlat  Hankmay  Carticalll  Ct. 
1.  Blmaatkal  t  Ca..  lac. 


SInfItcIty  Pattan  Cl.,  Ik. 
VifK  Pattani  Swyiei 
Wn.  E.  WrWittSawCi. 


WIN  CASH  PRIZES!  Window  Display  Contest 
during  National  Sew  and  Save  Week 

GENEROUS  CASH  AWARDS  will  be  made  to  the  window  trimmers 
installing  the  best  Sew  and  Save  Windows,  featiuing  jointly 
patterns,  fabrics,  and  notions  selling  the  theme  of  the  project. 
PRIZES  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Larger  Store  Group, 
1st  prize,  $100;  2nd  prize,  $50;  and  three  3rd  prizes  of  $25  each. 
(2)  Smaller  Store  Group,  1st  prize,  $100;  2nd  prize,  $50;  and 
three  3rd  prizes  of  $25  each. 

IN  ADDITION,  $2.50  will  be  paid  for  each  5x7  inch  (or  lauger) 
photograph  of  different  displays  submitted.  None  smaller  will 
be  entered  in  Contest. 

All  entries  should  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight 
March  13,  when  contest  doses. 

NATIONAL  NEEDLECRAFT  BUREAU,  Inc. 

3S5  Fifth  Avanua,  Naw  York  16,  Naw  York 
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New  Tools  of 
Expense  Measurement 


^TRANSACTION  costs  must  be 
^  lowered.  To  obtain  the  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  of  the  direct 
supervisors  of  the  various  work  centers 
management  must  have  new  tools  for 
expense  measurement.  Here  they  are: 

.4  New  Periodic  Expense  Analysis 
Report.  This  report  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  reflect  the  cost  of  individual 
work  centers,  including  payroll,  sup¬ 
plies  and  other  elements.  T  he  cost  of 
the  work  center  should  lie  expressed 
not  only  in  terms  of  dollars  of  expense 
but  also  in  terms  of  cost  per  unit  of 
production.  The  individual  elements 
of  cost  for  the  work  center  can  also  be 
expressed  in  these  terms.  .\s  part  of 
this  reptort  for  the  work  center  there 
should  also  appear  number  of  units 
produced  and  number  of  payroll 
hours.  From  this  infortnation  we  can 
then  derive  production  per  payroll 
hour.  Comparison  can  lx*  made  of 
this  production  per  hour  figure  with 
a  standard  per  hour  prcKluction  hgure 
which  is  to  be  expected  from  that 
work  center.  Likewise,  the  cost  pet 
unit  of  the  elements  of  this  work  cent¬ 
er  and  its  total  cost  can  be  compared 
with  a  standard  for  those  particular 
items. 

Provision  should  lx  made  in  this 


By  H.  R.  Edwards 

Controller,  the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co. 

Speaking  at  a  session  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  Mr.  Edwards 
called  for  the  revamping  of  expense 
reports  so  that  costs  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  against  production  per  hour 
and  production  per  unit  standards. 
For  many  accounts  he  recommend¬ 
ed  use  of  the  variable  budget. 

new  statement  for  a  comparison  ot 
actual  expense  with  budgeted  expense 
figures.  You  will  notice  a  departure 
here  from  time  honored  custom— no 
mention  is  made  of  a  comparison  of 
the  expense  with  last  year.  This  re¬ 
port  is  to  be  a  tool  of  exjxnse  meas¬ 
urement,  not  a  static  historical  exposi¬ 
tion  of  expense  experience  in  the  past. 

Development  of  Standards  of  Pro¬ 
duction.  In  computing  the  standard 
of  production  we  must  select  a  unit  of 
measurement  which  is  easy  to  obtain, 
easily  understood  and  readily  checked. 
It  should  be  selected  with  care,  for 
expressed  in  production  per  hour  and 
cost  per  unit,  it  will  be  used  to  gauge 
efficiency  of  labor  and  supervision.  It 
will  be  wise  for  us  to  review  the  pres¬ 
ently  used  measures.  If  they  seem 
reasonable,  then  we  must  analyze  the 
operation,  determine  what  can  be  ex- 
|x*cted  in  this  operation  in  the  way  of 
units  produced  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances.  At  the  present  time,  we  are 
using  a  period  of  a  previous  year, 
which  seemed  fairly  normal,  as  a  kick¬ 
off  point  for  our  determination.  Later, 
by  studying  the  operation  carefully 
and  applying  the  principles  of  work 
simplification,  we  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
fine  and  improve  these  standards. 


Development  of  Cost  Per  I’nit.  1| 
we  have  determined  a  standard  of 
production  for  a  receiving  derk,  by 
applying  the  pay  rate  of  the  average 
receiving  clerk  we  can  obtain  a  cost 
per  ton  of  incoming  freight  handled, 
VVe  can  likewise  obtain  the  suppfi 
cost  |xr  ton  of  freight  received  and 
thus  compute  the  standard  (ost  jxr 
ton,  both  labor  and  material,  of  re¬ 
ceiving  merchandise.  This  standard 
may  be  different  for  different  tvjxs  of 
merchandise,  but  standard  cost  can  Ire 
obtained  by  departments  if  a  variance 
in  the  amount  of  labor  or  material  be¬ 
tween  departments  is  indicated. 

C^ost  per  unit  information  is  tiie 
answer  to  expense  measurement  r.nd 
is  far  more  indicative  of  efficienn 
than  the  old  per  cent-of-sales  ineasuie. 
Cost  per  unit  information  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  aforementioned  stand¬ 
ards,  and  discrepancies  in  operations 
will  be  quickly  apparent.  In  planning 
budgets  they  will  be  of  great  assist 
ance. 

But,  you  may  say,  we  can’t  accur¬ 
ately  forecast  the  number  of  units 
which  will  be  handled  in  the  future 
any  more  than  we  can  accurately  fore¬ 
cast  what  our  sales  will  lx  in  the 
future.  Very  true— and  that  is  where 
another  tool  comes  into  play. 


Variable  Budget.  T  he  application 
of  the  variable  budget  to  department 
store  operations  is  of  comparatively 
recetit  origin.  It  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary  to  select  operations  fcjr  this  pur¬ 
pose  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
conrnron  uirit  of  measure  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  to  reasonably  relate  expense 
to  production.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  used  the  variable  budget  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  following  accounts; 
Sales  Audit  salaries:  Order  Checking 
salaries;  Invoice  Payment  salaries; 
Payroll  Department  salaries;  Cash 
Office  salaries  (partial) ;  C.O.D.  salar¬ 
ies:  Accounts  Receivable  salaries; 
Credit  Department  salaries  (partial);  I 
Receiving  and  Marking  salaries:  sup¬ 
plies  and  price  tickets;  Wrapping  and 
Packing  salaries  and  supplies;  -Shop 
ping  .Service  salaries  and  supplies; 
Bill  Adjustment  salaries;  Merchandise 
Adjustnrent  salaries  and  supplies; 
Lay-away  Department  salaries;  Deliv¬ 
ery  Department  salaries  and  supplies 
Our  method  for  the  Sales  .\udit  di- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Controlling  Transportation  Ms  in  IMK 


By  Leonard  Mongeon 

Manager,  Traffk:  (iroup,  NRDOA 

Heavy  increases  in  freight  rates 
demand  closest  possible  control  of 
this  expense.  Ways  and  means  were 
described  by  Mr.  Mongeon  before 
a  January  meeting  of  the  Capital 
City  Controllers  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


T’RANSPOR  I'A HON  rates  have 
^  iK'cn  sharply  increased  in  recent 
tiMrnths,  and  are  headed  for  still  high¬ 
er  levels  if  the  Interstate  C^ominerce 
('.oininission  grants  present  carrier  de- 
niands. 

If  the  Connnission  grants  the  full 
increases  retpiested  in  two  proceed¬ 
ings  before  them,  railroad  less-carload 
rates  will  have  doubled  in  the  last  two 
\ears;  railroad  carload  rates  will  have 
increased  approximately  75  per  cent, 
rite  freight  forwarders  have  been 
granted  the  same  increases  as  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  motor  carriers  are  also 
|>etitioning  for  increases. 

The  Railway  Ex|)ress  .\gency,  since 
December,  1946,  has  been  granted 
three  substantial  increases.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  manner  in  which  Railway 
Express  rates  have  gone  up— a  10- 
|X)und  shipment  between  New  York 
and  Washington  on  July  1,  1946,  cost 
von  41  cents;  today,  $1.08.  Similar 
figures  for  a  30-pound  shipment  are 
32  cents,  and  .$1.58;  and  on  a  100- 
|)ound  shipment,  $2.04  and  $3.36. 

In  two  other  proceedings,  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  investigating  the  costs  to 
the  carriers  of  rendering  a  pick-up  and 
delivery  service,  also  the  costs  of 
handling  small  shipments  under  .300 
jiounds.  Both  of  these  investigations 
may  jxissibly  lead  to  some  additional 
increase  in  your  transportation  costs. 
S  The  large  increases  granted  to  the 
tarriers  may  tend  to  increase  the 
’  wholesale  prices  of  merchandise.  .\nd 
"  when  we  look  at  these  transportation 
;  increases  from  the  standjxrint  of  in- 

STORES 


nation,  we  must  consider  the  several 
lrans()ortation  movements  which  an 
article  may  lx;  subjected  to  before  it 
is  ready  for  sale  across  the  counter. 
When  all  of  these  recent  heavy  trans¬ 
portation  increases  work  up  through 
the  economy,  they  may  tend  to  drive 
wholesale  prices  even  higher  than  the 
present  unsatisfactory  level.  Further¬ 
more,  in  the  event  of  a  recession  or  a 
deep  de[)ression  you  cannot  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  general  reduction  in  trans- 
jjortation  rates,  Ijecause  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  freight  rates  has  been  a  steady 
increase  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  these 
heavy  increases  in  transportation 
charges  on  your  store? 

It  is  my  prediction  that  the  ratio  of 
transportation  costs  to  retail  will  be 
substantially  higher  in  1949  than  it 
was  in  1946,  and  that  1948  will  be 
higher  than  1947,  if  there  is  no  in¬ 
crease  or  just  a  moderate  increase  in 
the  cost  of  merchandise. 

While  on  the  subject  of  transporta¬ 
tion  ratios  to  retail,  the  Harvard  fig¬ 
ures  should  not  be  used  as  a  yardstick 
to  determine  whether  you  are  doing  a 
good  job  of  controlling  transportation 
costs.  T  he  transportation  costs  of  a 
store  will  vary  in  direct  proportion  to 
its  distance  from  the  great  eastern 
markets.  The  best  comparison  of 
trans{K)rtation  costs  can  be  made  by 
stores  located  within  the  same  city 
and  having  about  the  same  volume 
and  same  type  of  business.  A  specialty 
store,  for  example,  handling  only  soft 
goods,  should  have  a  much  lower 


traiispoi  tatioii  cost  than  a  department 
store,  having  hard  lines  which  cost 
more  to  transport  per  dollar  of  in¬ 
voice  price  than  soft  goods. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  which 
you  may  want  to  consider  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  would  work  in 
your  store; 

1 .  Size  of  .Shipments.  .As  you  know, 
the  railroads  and  other  freight  carriers 
have  a  minimum  charge  based  upon 
100  {xmnds,  so  that  if  your  shipment 
weighs  only  40  pounds  it  has  to  pay 
the  same  charge  as  a  lOO-jxjund  ship¬ 
ment.  Some  retail  organizations  have 
watched  their  purchases  very  carefully 
to  make  sure  that  on  certain  lines  of 
merchandise  the  shipment  would 
weigh  at  least  100  pounds.  Many 
motor  carriers  have  a  high  minimum 
charge,  which  means  that  in  many 
cases  150  jxmnds  will  carry  as  cheaply 
as  50  pounds. 

Retail  stores  probably  receive  more 
minimum  shipments  than  any  other 
line  of  business,  so  this  is  an  imjxirt- 
ant  point  to  keep  in  mind.  Of  course, 

I  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  you 
should  buy  100  pounds  of  $59.75 
dresses  or  100  jxmnds  of  fur  coats  to 
save  on  transportation.  1  recognize 
that  certain  merchandising  factors  in 
those  instances  are  so  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  transportation  fac¬ 
tor.  But  on  relatively  low-cost  staple 
lines  of  goods,  this  point  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

2.  Single  Shipments.  High  mini- 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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the  most  unique  idea 

in  aii  gift  blanket  merchandising... 

Chatham’s  Miniature  Gift  Box,  destined  to  substantially 
increase  your  sales  of  Chatham  “Lamsdown”  blankets 

HOW  IT  WORKS  (It’s  simple!) 

When  you  order  your  Chatham  "Lamsdown"  blankets,  you  may  order  these 
Miniature  Gift  Boxes  at  nominal  cost  (Chatham  pays  part).  The  boxes  are 
packed  in  dozen  cartons,  lust  like  the  blankets,  and  with  each  carton  is  a  "check¬ 
book"  of  gift  certificates.  All  your  sales  clerks  have  to  do  is  fill  out  a  gift 
certificate  when  they  make  a  sale.  The  purchaser  pays  for  the  blanket  and 
receives  the  gift  box  and  certificate,  which  is  later  redeemable  only  at  your  store. 

WHY  IT  BUILDS  STORE  TRAFFIC 

The  Miniature  Gift  Box  is  especially  effective  in  expanding  store  traffic  because 
it  brings  in  the  woman  who  receives  the  present  as  well  as  the  person  who  gives  it. 


HOW  CHATHAM  IS  PROMOTING  THE 

MINIATURE  GIFT  BOX 

To  promote  the  gift  angle — the  most  powerful  in  the  sale  of  blankets — Chatham 
is  running  the  four-color,  full-page  advertisement  (opposite)  in  the  April  issues 
of  The  New  Yorker,  Vogue,  Town  &  Country,  House  &  Garden  and  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  Additional  promotion  will  follow  throughout  the  year. 

Chatham  will  also  have  attractive  counter  cards  displaying  the  Miniature 
Gift  Box,  plus  ad  mats  for  use  in  your  local  newspapers. 


II  H^II  1 II 
liiH 
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Give  a  luxurious  Chatham  “Lamsdown”  blanket  this  new  way  .  .  .  when  you  huy 
a  “Lamstlown”  at  your  favorite  department  store,  you'll  get  this  charming  miniature  gift  hox  with  a 
gift  certificate.  The  heribboned  transparent  plastic  hox  contains  swatches  of  the  eight  new  “Lamsdown”  colors. 
The  person  receiving  the  gift  selects  the  color  she  likes  best,  then  redeems  the  gift 
certificate  at  the  store  where  you  purchased  the  blanket. 


‘‘Lamsdown”  is  such  an  exquisite  gift  for  showers,  weddings  and 
birthdays  because  it’s  Chatham’s  finest  quality  blanket  in  100%  virgin  wooL 
Beautiful  “Lamsdown”  is  satin-hound,  and  comes  packed  in  a  white 
closet  box  with  floral  motif.  Pink,  blue,  peach,  white,  turquoise,  yellow, 
beige,  gray.  For  single  or  double  beds  (72  x  90''),  $16.95*. 

Extra  wide  size  (80  x  90"),  $18.95*.  _ 

•Slightly  higher  in  the  West. 


CHATHAM  MAKES  GOOD  BLANKETS  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 

(Baby,  too!)  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  prices, 
each  blanket  attractively  packaged 
in  its  own  distinctive  closet  box. 


©  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkin,  N.  C, 


(Continued  from  page  IH) 
mum  may  also  lead  to  stores  vigorous¬ 
ly  pursuing  the  jxtlicy  of  trying  to  get 
manufacturers  to  make  one  complete 
shipment  wherever  possible.  This  is 
not  important  on  merchandise  coming 
from  New  York,  which  is  consolidated, 
and  on  which  minimum  charges  do 
not  apply.  But  from  several  hundred 
other  shipping  points  which  stores 
buy  from,  this  matter  bears  watching. 

I  also  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
many  fashion  lines  partial  shipments 
as  the  goods  are  ready  is  an  accepietl 
trade  practice,  not  only  accepted  but 
probably  desirable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  the  manufacturer  and 
the  store.  Partial  shipments  mav  be 
desirable  in  other  lines  of  merchatt- 
dise  too.  But  there  are  some  lines 
where  it  should  be  entirely  practicable 
to  have  the  order  come  forward  in  otie 
complete  shipment,  so  as  to  eliminate 
minimum  charges  and  thus  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

The  buyer  should  be  alerted  to  the 
possibility,  wherever  jxtssible  of  mark¬ 
ing  on  his  order,  “One  Complete 
.Shipment,”  and  if  partial  shipments 
are  made  which  result  in  higher  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  then  the  traffic  matia- 
ger  should  consult  the  buyer  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  excess  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  should  be  charged  bat  k 
to  the  manufacturer. 

3.  Choice  of  Markets.  High  trans¬ 
portation  costs  may  force  department 
stores  to  compare  transportation  costs 
from  different  sources  of  supply  oti 
low-cost  or  bulk  merchandise  where 
the  percentage  of  transjxji  tatioti  costs 
to  retail  price  is  high.  Not  very  much 
has  been  done  by  departmetit  stores 
along  these  lines,  although  with  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  retail  organizations  this 
is  a  part  of  their  buying  patterti. 

4.  Prepayment.  High  freight  rates 
may  mean  a  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  get  prepaid  shipmettts,  or 
at  least  a  freight  allowance  wherever 
possible.  At  presetit,  departmetit  stores 
get  relatively  few  prepaid  shipments 
or  freight  allowances.  'I'his  effort  will 
not  be  made  by  the  buyers  unless  it 
is  called  to  their  attention  by  top 
management.  Many  buyers  are  jx-r- 
fectly  willing  to  accept  the  status  quo. 
1  have  observed  this  situation  over  a 
long  period  of  years  while  making 
traffic  surveys  for  stores.  In  practically 


everv  store  which  1  visited  only  a 
small  number  of  the  orders  tarrieil 
atiy  F.O.B.  terms. 

■Vs  a  by-proiluct  of  this  situatioti. 
numerous  stores  which  were  gettitig 
a  freight  allowance  on  certain  lines  ol 
merchandise  and  where  the  shipments 
were  made  collect  were  not  diargitig 
back  the  freight  allowance  to  the 
manufactitrer.  1  remember  otie  case 
of  a  large  retail  organization  that 
checked  back  over  a  two-year  perioil 
and  found  they  had  missed  Sl.OOd  iti 
transportatioti  allowances.  You  see, 
the  buyer  had  not  tioted  on  the  pur- 
(hase  order  that  there  was  to  be  a 
freight  allowatice  anti  as  a  conse- 
(juence  the  order  checkers  diil  not 
(atch  it  and  make  out  the  charge-back. 

I  know  that  in  ttormal  times  the 
store  that  paid  attention  to  this  (|ues- 
tion  of  prepaid  shipments  or  allow¬ 
ances,  the  store  that  had  meetings  with 
its  l)uyers  oti  this  particular  point,  the 
store  where  top  management  refused 
to  sign  an  order  unless  the  F.O.B. 
terms  were  shown,  received  more 
trans|x)rtatioti  allowatices  and  more 
prepaid  shipments  than  the  store  that 
paid  no  attentioti  to  this  matter. 

1  do  not  wish  to  delude  you  into 
Ixlieving  that  you  can  get  a  great 
tunnber  of  prepaid  shipments  or  trans¬ 
portation  allow'ances,  because  I  do  tiot 
lielieve  that  to  be  the  case.  But  if  vou 
can  make  some  headway  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  it  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

For  example,  where  you  have  a  .SS 
rate  from  otie  point  and  a  S2  rate 
from  atiother  shipping  point  on 
comparable  merchandise,  it  certainly 
would  not  be  amiss  for  the  liuyer  to 
call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturer  atul  endeavor  to  etpial- 
ize  the  transportation  charges. 

I  he  buyers  strive  for  discoutits  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  pay  very  little  at¬ 
tention  to  F.O.B.  terms,  and  very 
often  the  amount  they  can  save  on 
transjxirtation  is  more  than  the  dis¬ 
count. 

Regardless  of  what  you  tlo,  make 
sure  that  the  buyer  shows  the  F'.O.B. 
terms  or  the  freight  allowance  on  the 
order,  so  that  you  can  charge  back  the 
transportation  to  the  vendor. 

While  we  are  on  the  tjuestion  of 
F.O.B.  terms,  be  sure  that  the  buyers 
understand  what  the  different  types  of 
F.O.B.  terms  mean.  1  often  find  that 


buyers  will  say  “F.O.B.  Mill"  when 
they  mean  “F.O.B.  Oity  of  Shipment.”  I 
There  is  an  im|K)rtant  dilleience,  I 
“F.O.B.  Mill”  means  that  the  vendor  | 
tan  charge  you  for  local  cartage  i 
charges  from  his  mill  to  the  local  ter¬ 
minal  ol  the  common  carrier  that  vou 
designate.  “F.O.B.  City  of  Manufac-  I 
ture,”  on  the  other  hand,  means  that 
the  maiudacturer  must  absorb  the 
local  cartage  charges.  .Many  such  dis¬ 
putes  have  come  across  my  desk  where 
the  F.O.B.  terms  were  not  shown  and 
the  manufacturer  charged  cartage. 

“F.O.B.  Caty  of  Destination”  means  | 
that  the  manufacturer  absorbs  the  I 
charges  up  to  the  freight  terminal  in  I 
vour  city,  and  the  cartage  charges 
from  the  terminal  to  the  store  are 
|,'aitl  by  you.  “F'.O.B.  Store”  means 
that  the  manufacturer  absorbs  all  of 
the  transportation  costs  from  his  plant 
to  your  store  door. 

o.  .Markup  Increase.  .Markups 
should  be  reviewed,  es|xtially  those 
on  heavy,  bulky  merchandise  such  as 
furniture  and  other  big-ticket  items, 
in  the  light  of  present-day  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  to  determine  whether  a 
change  should  be  made  in  tbe  markup 
percentage. 

().  Good  Routing,  .\part  from  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  made  thus 
far,  the  principal  method  of  reducing 
trans|K)rtation  costs  is  through  projxr 
shipping  instructions.  This  is  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  the  Routing  Func¬ 
tion.  Intelligent  routing  is  the  selec¬ 
tion,  through  exact  knowledge,  ol 
rates,  transit  time  and  responsibility 
of  the  best  carrier  to  transport  a  gisen 
shipment  from  the  vendor  to  the 
store,  giving  consideration  to  when 
the  shipment  is  needed  and  the  cost  of 
the  various  routes  available. 

There  is  one  best  way  for  everv 
shijmient  to  travel— best  from  a  cost 
standpoint— best  from  a  speed  staiul- 
point— or  best  from  both  the  cost  and 
speed  factor.  The  selection  ol  a  carri¬ 
er,  therefore,  should  not  be  a  haphaz¬ 
ard  operation.  The  objective  of  the  | 
traffic  department  is  to  place  the  met-  ; 
chandise  in  saleable  condition  at  point 
of  sale,  when  needed,  at  the  lowest 
possible  transportation  charges* 

When  preparing  shipping  instruc 
tiojis  for  a  particular  shipping  point, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the 

(Continued  on  page  ISf  = 
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Simplicity  catches  J||| 
them  young  ^  : 
and  keeps  them  forever! 


because  more  girls  learn  how  fo  sew  with  them  in  school!  40,000  sewing 
teachers  receive  Simplicity  Printed  Pattern  educational  material  to 
teach  sewing  to  4  million  students  in  schools  from  coast  to  coast. 
SimplicHy  Printed  Patterns  retail  far  not  more  than 

SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  COMPANY,  INC. 

•  9e/o*/i/i  £afufU  PaiUrut  (?o.  *  200  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16 


{Continued  from  page  46)  Also— and  this  is  very  iinjjortant— 

different  levels  of  freight  rates  applic-  this  information  is  readily  available 
able  to  the  merchandise,  checking  the  to  permit  charge-backs  being  easily, 
railroad  rate,  freight  forwarder  rate,  tjuickly  and  accurately  made, 
and  water  rate,  if  any;  and  also  the  Because  of  the  tremendous  number 
transit  time  applicable  by  the  best  of  small  shipments  received  by  a  store, 
railroad  route,  freight  forwarder  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  shipping 

motor  carrier.  This  is  especially  diffi-  instructions  should  be  complete,  and 

cult  today  with  respect  to  railroad  shown  on  the  purchase  order  in  this 
transportation,  which  is  in  a  chaotic  fashion: 

state  so  far  as  less-carload  shipments  Up  to  45  pounds-Parcel  Post 

are  concerned.  On  the  whole,  freight  46  to  75  pounds-Railway  Express 

forwarder  and  motor  carrier  transpor-  Agency 

tation  are  much  more  dependable  so  Over  75  pounds— Blank  Motor  Co. 

far  as  transit  time  is  concerned.  It  is  very  important  to  show  com- 

Railway  Express  Agency  transit  plete  shipping  instructions  in  this 

time  is  also  poor  ttxlay,  compared  fashion  because  while  the  complete 

with  the  service  which  they  rendered  order  in  one  shipment  may  weigh  100 

prior  to  the  war.  The  management  |)ounds,  the  manufacturer,  with  your 

of  the  Railway  Express  .\gency  is  mak-  {lermission,  may  make  three  partial 

ing  every  effort  to  improve  the  service.  shipments.  Your  shipping  instructions 

In  determining  what  shipping  in-  should  provide  for  such  contingencies, 

structions  to  use  on  a  particular  ship-  Each  shipping  point  will  have  a  dif- 
inent,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  ferent  breaking  point  between  parcel 
a  great  number  of  instances  Railway  post  and  express  on  the  one  hand. 

Express  charges,  because  of  the  recent  ^nid  between  express  and  freight  on 

increases,  are  much  higher  than  parcel  the  other  hand.  Or  in  some' instances 
post.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  large  it  will  be  cheaj)er  to  ship  by  parcel 

diversion  of  shipments  from  express  to  |Jost  up  to  a  certain  weight  and  then 

parcel  |x)st.  Incidentally,  in  my  testi-  by  the  freight  route,  without  Railway 

mony  on  behalf  of  the  NRDGA  in  Express  entering  the  picture, 

various  recent  proceedings  before  the  Railway  Express  should  be  used 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  wherever  its  charges  will  be  less  than 

complained  about  the  poor  service  parcel  post  or  freight,  which  means 

being  rendered  by  the  Railway  Ex-  within  a  certain  range  of  weights,  or 

press  .\gency  and  the  railroads  with  where  it  is  faster  than  any  available 

respect  to  their  less-carload  service.  freight  route  and  the  shipment  is 

The  shipping  instructions  and  the  urgently  needed, 

rate  information  should  be  incofpor-  I  am  not  going  into  all  of  the  rami- 
ated  by  the  store  in  a  Rate  and  Rout-  fications  of  making  u[)  a  rate  and 

ing  Cuide.  Organizing  the  rate  and  routing  guide.  The  information  on 

routing  information  in  this  fashion  how  to  do  this  job  is  included  in  the 

permits  the  routing  work  to  continue  Routing  chapter  in  our  “Manual  on 

even  though  the  traffic  manager  is  Merchandise  Transportation.” 

away  from  the  store.  Furthermore,  I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  vital 
this  great  store  of  important  informa-  necessity  of  keeping  the  guide  up  to 

tion  should  be  preserved  in  the  best  date  by  revising  it  whenever  rates 

interests  of  the  store.  change,  or  whenever  a  new  route  is 


SAMPLE  RATE  AND  ROUTING  CARD 

Merchandise 

Route 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

Rate  W  eights 

T  rain 
Time 

Silk  hosiery 

Sou-Penn-NH-B&m 

$1.22 

PP  7  EXP  30 

7  days 

Cotton  &  rayon 
hosiery 

Universal  C&D 

1.74 

5  days 

PARCEL  POST  ZONE  4 

REA  SCALE  59 

EXP  RATE  $3.74 

TRANSIT  TIME  2  days 
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discovered  that  is  better 
route  l)eing  used. 

7.  Insurance  Savings.  It  ma\  l)e  ol 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  sonic 
stores  have  made  a  saving  by  insiriict- 
ing  the  manufacturer  not  to  insure 
their  parcel  post  shipments.  Init  to 
take  them  to  the  jxist  office  and  get  a 
one-cent  receipt  for  each  shipment- 
which  proves  that  the  manuf.uturcr 
made  the  delivery— and  attach  tlie  re¬ 
ceipt  to  the  invoice  and  bill  the  store 
for  it.  The  loss  on  uninsuretl  parcel 
post  shipments  which  are  lost  or  dam¬ 
aged  must  be  absorbed  by  the  store  it 
they  issue  these  instructions  to  the 
manufacturers.  But  the  experience  of 
stores  has  been  very  good,  and  the 
amount  which  they  have  had  to  ab¬ 
sorb  has  been  little  compared  lo  the 
savings  which  they  have  made.  When¬ 
ever  the  manufacturer  docs  not  follow 
the  store’s  instructions  and  does  not 
secure  the  one-cent  receipt,  if  the 
package  is  lost  the  loss  is  his  and  noi 
the  store’s.  If  the  shipment  is  dam¬ 
aged.  though,  the  store  must  absorb 
the  loss.  Mans  manufacturers  carrv 
their  own  insurance  and  therefore  do 
not  want  to  bother  taking  the  pack¬ 
ages  to  the  post  office.  If  vou  are  not 
doing  this,  I  suggest  that  you  give  it 
serious  consideration. 

Then,  too,  we  find  that  many  stores 
are  carrying  their  own  risk  on  out¬ 
going  parcel  post  unless  the  shipment 
has  a  high  value,  in  which  event  they 
either  insure  it  through  the  post  olfice 
or  through  their  own  private  insur¬ 
ance.  The  experience  of  stores  has 
been  very  good  in  this  resjx'ct  and 
they  have  saved  money  by  following 
this  policy. 

8.  Valuation.  We  recently  made  a 
sursey  of  .50  stores  to  determine  what 
policy  they  follow  with  respect  to 
shipments  on  which  the  carrier  is  lia¬ 
ble  for  S50  or  .50  cents  a  pound,  which  I 
includes  all  Railway  Express  Agency  j 
shipments  and  also  the  shipments  of 
some  motor  carriers. 

Practically  all  the  stores  resjxmding 
request  manufacturers  to  declare  a  val¬ 
uation  not  exceeding  S50  or  50  cents 
a  pound.  Four  of  those  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  stale  that  they  instruct  the 
manufacturer  to  declare  full  valuation 
on  nylon  hosiery,  jewelry  and  furs. 
Most  of  the  stores  carry  a  transit 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Was  this  the  Reason  ? 


TTTTTH  YOUR  marking  room  prob- 
VV  lems  always  in  mind,  Dennison 
h:is  developed  a  substantial  number 
cf  basic  advancements  in  marking 
room  equipment  and  operation.  You 
probably  began  using  Dennison 
Marking  Room  Equipment  in  order 
to  benefit  from  one  or  more  of  these 
important  advancements. 

★  ★  ★ 

Take  Dennison  Pinning  Machines, 
for  example.  Perhaps,  along  with 
their  many  other  features,  you 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  way 
in  which  Dennison  Pinning  Machines 
attach  tickets.  They  neither  bend 
nor  distort  the  pin.  Instead,  the  ma¬ 
chine  fiexes  the  ticket  and  inserts  the 
point  of  the  pin  between  two  plies 
of  the  ticket  stock.  This  exclusive 
feature  lets  you  enjoy  the  economies 
of  machine-attaching  when  marking 
delicate  as  ,well  as  stronger,  coarser  mer-  ment  first  choice  where  efficient  operation 
chandise;  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  pos-  counts  most, 
sibility  o£  injury  to  customers  or  to  mark-  ★  ★  ★ 

ing  room  and  sales  personnel;  makes  ticket 

removal  safe.  Although,  dunng  the  past  year,  we  distrib¬ 

uted  the  greatest  number  of  marking  ma- 
★  ★  ★  chines  in  our  history,  our  expanded  pro¬ 

duction  facilities  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to 
Features  such  as  the  straight  pin  with  con-  catch  up  with  the  pent-up  demand.  We  ask 
cealed  point  have  made,  and  are  continuing  your  continued  imderstanding  as  we  make 
to  make  Dennison  Marking  Room  Equip-  every  effort  to  meet  your  requirements. 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Report  on  the  Convention 


{Conlittued  from  page  23) 


for  promotion?  On  that  one  department  stores  came  first! 
Which  is  most  courteous  and  friendly?  That  should  be  your 
stock  in  trade,  but  you  came  fourth  in  the  list  of  five. 

This  low  public  esteem  is  responsible  for  the  difficulty 
you  experience  in  hiring  the  most  promising  young  people. 
And  in  the  past  10  years  you  have  had  very  little  public 
support  for  favorable  legislation,  and  much  public  support 
for  legislation  unfavorable  to  you. 

Herbert  Bickel,  Manager,  Domestic  Commerce  Bureau, 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce:  We  sell  two  prod¬ 
ucts.  One  is  merchandise.  The  other  is  our  reputation  as 
corporate  citizens  of  our  communities.  One  product  is  eco¬ 
nomic:  the  other  is  social.  The  direction  of  public  relations 
activities  in  stores  is  too  often  the  part-time  responsibility 
of  various  people  whose  principal  functions  pertain  to  the 
economic  aspect  of  retailing  rather  than  the  social  product. 
A  store’s  public  relations  activities  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  qualified  administrator,  skilled  in  the  art  of 
human  relations.  His  function  is  the  acquisition  of  good 
will  for  the  store,  internally  and  externally. 

Here  are  suggested  activities  of  the  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  organized  according  to  the  six  publics  with  which 
the  store  must  communicate: 

1.  Employee  Public:  Publish  a  house  organ:  operate  a 
suggestion  box  system:  stimulate  employee  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  social  and  welfare  activities  in  the  store,  credit 
union,  local  and  national  charitable  campaigns,  church  and 
civic  activities:  aid  sales  promotion  department  with  ideas 
for  promotions:  service  employee  and  management  requests 
for  miscellaneous  information. 

2.  Customer  Public:  Make  initial  contact  for  credit  de¬ 
partment  on  any  large  movement  of  people  and  industry 
to  the  community:  coo|jerate  w’ith  adjustment  department 
on  difficult  complaints:  serve  as  jiaison  officer  between  man¬ 
agement  and  customer  jjublic  on  questions  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  service  and  policy:  aid  sales  promotion  and  merchan¬ 
dising  divisions  through  contacts  with  adult  and  youth 
groups. 


3.  Community  Public:  Represeni  managemem  in  local 
and  national  charitable  campaigns  and  other  cominunitv 
activities:  serve  on  working  committees  in  civic  organiza¬ 
tions:  suggest  ideas  to  Sales  Promotion  for  institutional  and 
merchandising  promotions:  plan  entertainment  for  store’s 
special  guests  and  visiting  groups:  serve  as  clearing  house  for 
outside  requests  for  windows,  displays,  donations. 

4.  Merchandising  Resource  Public:  Managemem  execu¬ 
tives,  including  the  public  relations  director,  shoidd  visit 
manufacturers  solely  in  the  interests  of  cultivating  good  will. 

5.  Press  and  Radio:  Give  the  press  and  radio  the  plain, 
unvarnished  facts:  make  sure  that  news  releases  contain 
hews. 

t).  Stockholder  Public:  Prepare  the  annual  report  on  the 
basis  of  the  store’s  service  to  the  community:  interpret  it 
not  only  to  stockholders,  but  to  employees,  resources  and 
community  at  large. 


H.  Norman  Neubert,  Public  Relations  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy, 
Inc.:  In  Macy’s  the  public  relations  department  is  a  staff 
department  (like  the  Personnel  Branch)  set  up  to  audit  store 
operations  insofar  as  they  affect  public  relations,  to  recom¬ 
mend  new  projects  and  corrective  action  for  deficiencies,  and 
to  implement  existing  policy. 

Top  management  has  clearly  indicated  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  the  execution  of  sound  public  relations  policies  is 
the  specific  responsibility  of  the  operating  executives  and 
departments,  that  Public  Relations  is  there  to  assist  them, 
audit  their  work,  needle  them  when  necessary. 

In  retailing  the  job  of  public  relations  cannot  be  turned 
over  to  one  man,  however  expert  he  may  be.  The  public 
relations  manager  can  be  compared  to  the  quarterback:  the 
real  ball-carrying  is  done  by  the  executive  and  staff  person¬ 
nel  of  the  store. 

[Mr.  Neubert  has  expanded  his  description  of  the  Macs 
public  relations  setup  into  an  article  for  the  March  issue  of 
Stores.] 


MofFatt  Smaller  Stores  Chairman 

Alfred  Moffatt,  of  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  for  1948:  and  Clare  R.  Sperry,  J.  B.  Sperry 
Co,,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  was  elected  vice-chairman. 
Newly  elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  are: 

B.  M.  Ashell,  AshelPs,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  William 
Braun,  Jahraus-Braun  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Fred 
Bresee,  Oneonta  Department  Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.; 
W.  E.  Draper,  W.  E.  Draper,  Inc.,  Yakima,  Wash.; 
Sol  Kohn,  Kohn's,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Albert  C.  Nevius, 
Nevius-Voorhees,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Maurice  Nordlinger, 
Rice  Fashion  Shop,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  George  J.  Stein¬ 
er,  Jr.,  The  Merry-Go-Round,  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  | 

NRDG.\’s  gold  medal  for  service  was  awarded  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Vendors’  Relations  Committee,  Irwin  D- 
Wolf:  and  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  importance  retailers 
place  on  the  achievement  of  close  cooperation  wtih  their 
resources,  the  presentation  was  made  by  Samuel  Klein,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Industrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers,  Inc.  Mr.  Klein  himself  received  a 
silver  replica  of  the  award,  a  testimony  of  retail  appreciation 
for  the  part  he  has  played  in  furthering  the  cause  of  cooper¬ 
ation. 

The  Standard  Order  Form  for  apparel  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  membership,  in  a  successful  completion  of 
the  project  launched  by  Mr.  Wolf  and  patiently  developed 
into  reality  by  retailers  and  manufacturers  alike. 

Mr.  Wolf,  speaking  at  the  Top  Management  session 
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^  GoodaU-PfO»TK 

Brand  Names  >n  ★ 

'•  into  Your  Store 


if  Faster  Se 
Demonstr 

More  Suits 


Lower  Alteration 


if  Fewer  Returns 


if  Fewer  Markdowns 


These  Goodall  f  ull-Profit  Benefits 


Yes,  Goodall  gives  you  what  it 
takes  for  a  profitable  clothing  operation. 

Goodall  gives  you  blended-for-perjormance  fabrics  .  .  .  clothing 
with  benefits  men  WANT,  superiorities  you  can  DEMONSTRATE 
in  your  selling  and  in  your  advertising.  Styling,  fit  and  tailoring 
never  deviate  from  the  famous  Goodall  standard. 

Only  Goodall  gives  you  the  profit-protecting  insurance  of 
accepted  brand  names,  lower  alteration  costs,  minimum  returns, 
fewer  markdowns  ...  a  combination  you  always  can  count  on 

to  pay  off  in  quick  sales,  bigger  books,  dependable  profits! 


Goodall  Company 


Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
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which  opened  the  convention,  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  will  be  need  in  1948 
of  all  the  good  feeling  and  coopera¬ 
tiveness  retailers  and  vendors  can  sum¬ 
mon  up  in  ironing  out  problems  of 
discounts,  pricing  and  delivery: 

“Of  late,  certain  manufacturers  and 
entire  industries  appear  to  have  re¬ 
vived  their  determination  to  reduce 
discounts.  The  move,  in  its  effect  on 
retailers’  diminishing  profits,  is  im¬ 
portant.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
this  conflict  in  1948. 

“In  late  summer  of  ’47  there  arose 
a  tendency  for  manufacturers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  merchandise  orders 
which  had  previously  been  accept¬ 
ed  at  a  lower  price.  This  pwactice  of 
changing  contract  prices  will  not  dis¬ 
appear,  because  the  conditions  which 
prompted  it  will  in  large  measure 
continue. 

“A  corrolary  problem  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  ‘open  end’  or  ‘blank  check’ 
buying,  which,  even  though  the  right 
to  cancel  is  given,  sets  off  a  vicious 
chain  of  inflationary  upheavals. 

“The  two  problems  can  no  doubt  be 
solved  in  due  time.  Perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  task  of  making  vendors 
and  retailers  realize  they  need  each 
other  so  much  that  no  differences  of 
opinion,  no  proposed  changes  in  prac¬ 
tices,  should  ever  be  fiermitted  to  reach 
the  angry  stage.’’ 

•  •  • 

Speaking  at  the  Ready-to-Wear  ses¬ 
sion  later  in  the  week,  Mr.  Wolf  called 
for  a  more  scientific  approach  to  sizing 
and  other  merchandise  sp>ecifications, 
on  the  part  of  both  manufacturer  and 
retailer: 

“The  most  important  change  in 
ready-to-wear  merchandising  will  be  a 
change  towards  engineered  buying  on 
the  part  of  the  retailer— buying  which 
is  factually  though  out  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,  carefully  studied  in  the  light 
of  consumer  needs  and  wants,  and 
placed  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  so 
that  the  manufacturer  may  have  ample 
time  for  delivery  w'hen  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  needed.  Merchandise  selection, 
sizing,  buying  sp>ecifications  are  too 
much  the  result  of  guess  w'ork  and  per¬ 
sonal  preference.  A  more  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  in 
our  thinking.  1  think  the  same  forces 
are  at  work  in  manufacturing,  and 
that  manufacturing  methods  are  going 
to  improve  greatly. 


“In  this  connection  I  suggest  that  a 
research  project  be  set  up  for  the  study 
and  betterment  of  the  whole  ready-to- 
wear  industry.  At  present  I  feel  that 
manufacturers  and  retailers  do  not 
take  full  advantage  of  each  others’ 
brains,  a  merging  of  interests  will  re¬ 
sult  in  less  waste,  fewer  alterations  and 
markdowns,  more  business  and  better 
profits. 

“The  dress  industry  would  be  a  pro¬ 
ductive  field  for  such  scientific  study. 


the  natural  ones  to  turn  to  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  like  this. 

The  point  will  be  made  that  any 
such  campaign  costs  money— that  busi¬ 
ness  and  politics  are  separate,  that 
government  is  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  business.  That’s  what  the  de¬ 
partment  store  owner  in  Berlin 
thought  ten  years  ago— and  today  he’s 
out  of  business— if  indeed  he  survived 
at  all  the  results  of  his  piojitical  in¬ 
difference. 

And  there’s  also  a  close  correlation 
between  public  favor  and  the  taking 
of  a  firm  position.  If  a  store  is  a 
worthwhile  citizen  of  its  community 
(and  we  all  like  to  believe  we  are) 
then  we  ought  to  act  the  way  a  worth¬ 
while  citizen  does.  Nobody  is  or  can 
be  a  good  citizen  without  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  stand  and  fight  for  a  principle. 

Win  public  esteem  by  going  after  it. 
Go  after  it  by  taking  a  stand  in  favor 


policy  rather  than  self-insure.  Of  the 
stores  which  carry  transit  policies, 
four  reported  that  they  have  deducti¬ 
ble  clauses  of  $50,  $100,  $200  and 
$250,  resp>ectively.  There  were  six 
stores  which  self-insure,  and  every  one 
of  the  six  reported  it  is  good  business 
for  them  to  carry  their  own  risk  as  the 
losses  were  small  in  comparison  to  the 
premium  which  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  transit  insurance. 

•  •  • 

Traffic  management  is  a  highly 
specialized  field  of  endeavor,  requir¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  many  facts,  details, 
rules,  regulations  and  procedures  sur¬ 
rounding  all  of  the  various  mediums 


In  the  men’s  wear  industry,  where  ihe 
manufacturer  controls  the  protluction, 
he  is  constantly  experimenting  and  im¬ 
proving  his  product  from  season  to 
season.  In  the  dress  industry,  most  of 
the  production  is  contracted  for,  with 
subsequent  loss  of  control  and  desire 
for  improvement.  Perhaps  such  scien¬ 
tific  study  and  research  as  I  propose 
w'ould  be  the  means  of  seasonally  im¬ 
proving  and  controlling  manufactur¬ 
er  standards  in  the  dress  field.” 


of  the  things  you  believe  in.  It  will 
require  courage  and  may  even  affect 
the  profits  tempiorarily.  But  nobody 
wins  and  holds  respect  long  without 
standing  for  something. 

And  just  as  every  American  loves  a 
good  scrapp>er  and  admires  somebod\ 
who  has  principles  and  stands  up  for 
them— so  every  American  will  under¬ 
stand  and  admire  retailers  when  they 
begin  nationally  and  locally  to  stand 
up  for  their  beliefs  fearlessly,  honestlv 
and  aggressively 

I  repeat  to  you  what  Pericles  said  to 
the  business  men  of  Athens: 

“I  would  have  you  day  by  day  hx 
your  eyes  upon  the  greatness  of  your 
country,  until  you  become  filled  with 
the  love  of  her,  and  when  you  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  sprectacle  of  her  glory, 
reflect  that  it  has  been  acquired  by 
men  who  know  their  duty  and  had 
the  courage  to  do  it.” 


of  transportation.  It  requires  full 
knowledge  of  precise  facts  to  the  same 
degree  as  accountancy.  Chain  stores 
and  mail  order  houses  have  given  full 
and  coinplete  recognition  to  their 
traffic  department.  The  importance 
of  traffic  management  has  not  been 
completely  recognized  by  department 
stores.  The  traffic  manager  should 
have  the  full  backing  of  management 
if  he  is  to  realize  his  greatest  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  store.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  important  buyers  in  your  store. 
He  spends  many  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  of  your  money.  It  can  be  well 
spent  or  ill  spent.  A  good  traffic  de¬ 
partment  will  benefit  your  store. 


Silence  Is  Not  Safety  (Continued  from  page  31) 


Controlling  Transportation  Costs 

(Continued  from  page  48) 
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tie  on  the  tag  that  sells... 

THE  MANUFACTURER 
tie  on  the  tag  that  sells... 

THE  RETAILER 


tie  on  the  tag  that  sells... 


THE  CONSUMER 


When  quality  is  controlled,  the  manufacturer  buys  with  greater 
assurance . . .  the  retailer  gains  the  confidence  of  the  consumer 
...and  the  consumer  profits  by  better  performance. The  Narco* 
Quality  Control  Plan  tests,  certifies  and  tags  only  those  fabrics 
which  have  been  found  fully  serviceable  by  the  U.S.  Testing  Co. 

As  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality— TIE  ON  THE  TAG  THAT  SELLSl 


*NARC0  is  the  registered  trade  name  of  the  North  American  Rayon  Corporation,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 

M.  O.  R.  FiguTM— Ur^Mit!  M.  C>.  R.  qucstiunnaires  were  in 
the  mail  to  member  stores  late  last  month.  The  Controllers’ 
Ckrngress  aims,  with  store  cooperation,  to  issue  a  preliminary 
report  on  March  5,  anti  the  complete  1947  .Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  by  May  1— the  earliest  publication 
date  in  the  history  of  the  report.  I’he  C.  C.  staff  is  keenly 
aware  of  stores’  urgent  need  to  have  comparative  figures 
on  1947  operations  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  essential 
thing  is  store  cooperation.  Returns  on  Form  .\,  covering 
sales  and  merchandising  data,  should  be  complete  by  this 
time.  The  deadline  for  Form  B,  covering  inventory  and 
expense  data,  is  March  5;  and  the  new  consolidated  form 
especially  prepared  for  smaller  stores  should  be  returned  by 
March  10. 

Fhe  simplified  questionnaire  for  smaller  stores  is  designed 
to  secure  a  better  sample  in  this  classification.  John 
Kavanagh,  general  manager  of  the  Controller's  Congress, 
reports  that  an  analysis  of  inquiries  received  from  stores  in 
the  under-$l  million  group,  shows  that  smaller  stores  are 
badly  in  need  of  average  hgures  on  all  functions  and  de¬ 
partments  in  their  own  classification.  In  order  to  provide 
these,  the  Controllers’  Congress  must  have  the  data,  and 
hopes  to  turn  up  a  record  response  from  these  stores. 

The  1947  M.  O.  R.  will  break  down  the  present  over-$10 
million  classification  into  two  tables,  one  for  the  SIO  to  $29 
million  group  and  one  for  the  over-$20  million  group. 
Regional  breakdowns  representing  all  12  Federal  Reserve 
districts  are  planned.  Fhere  will  Be  a  further  breakdown  of 
merchandise  classifications  and  some  new  combination  re¬ 
ports  on  departments,  the  total  coverage  for  1947  being  107 
departments. 


STORES 

N«w  Look  in  Wioboldt  Doportmont  Oporotion.  The  oper¬ 
ating  function  has  been  completely  divorced  from  merchan¬ 
dising  and  each  assigned  independent  executive  super\  ision 
under  the  streamlined  operational  plan  recently  adopted 
at  the  Wieboldt  Stores,  Chicago. 

The  new  setup  eliminates  the  positions  of  division  and 
department  managers  and  assigns  the  separate  functions  of 
merchandising  and  operating  to  the  newly-created  posts  of 
Section  Manager  and  Service  Manager.  The  section  man¬ 
agers  will  be  responsible  for  merchandising— working  with 
buyers,  keeping  stocks  complete,  anticipating  customer 
wants  and  following  through  on  promotions.  Each  section 
manager  will  have  charge  of  a  group  of  several  departments 
which  are  related  as  to  type  of  merchandise. 

Customer  service  will  be  the  chief  responsibility  of  the 
service  managers,  one  of  whom  will  be  assigned  to  each 
floor.  They  will  be  available  for  signatures,  customer  infor¬ 
mation  and  various  other  operating  details.  Their  chief 
responsibility  will  be  to  assure  all  customers  complete  serv¬ 
ice.  The  position  of  Store  Merchandise  Assistant  has  also 
been  created  to  furnish  a  right-hand  man  for  the  store 
manager  in  handling  merchandising  activities. 

According  to  S.  L.  Hyjx^s,  Wieboldt  president,  the  re¬ 
organization  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  confusion  residting 
“because  the  responsibilities  of  the  Merchandising  and 
Operating  ends  of  our  business  were  not  clearly  defined  nor 
properly  assigned’’.  The  Wieboldt  aim  in  adopting  the  new 
technique;  assurance  of  complete  stocks,  improved  service 
and  the  means  to  carry  out  better  merchandising  programs. 

Two  for  OiM  Switch  at  Wanamokor's.  John  Wanamaker’s 
.New  York  and  Philadelphia  stores  no  longer  share  their 
top  executives  in  the  fashion,  home  and  sales  promotion 
divisions  as  a  result  of  a  recent  switch  that  gives  each  store 
its  own  separate  division  staff.  In  announcing  the  change 
John  E.  Raasch,  Wanamaker  head,  pointed  to  the  upward 
trend  in  sales  and  the  stores’  progressive  planning  as  im¬ 
portant  reasons  for  insuring  adequate  executive  supervis¬ 
ion  for  both  stores. 

.\t  the  New  York  store,  Dorothy  .Vnderson  is  the  new 
fashion  merchandise  manager  of  the  upstairs  store;  Herbert 
Ryan  comes  from  Elder  Johnson,  Dayton,  as  home  store 


In  the  Bam-Pratt  art  studio  opened  in  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  the  experimental  model  house,  at  left,  permits  students  to  try  thou¬ 
sands  of  decorating  combinations  of  furniture,  accessories,  lighting  and  walls,  in  a  variety  of  groupings  and  color  patterns.  The 
complete  model  consists  of  four  room  units.  The  classroom  at  right,  has  a  slide-down  blackboard,  a  well-housed  projector  and  a 
projection  screen  that  rolls  down  from  the  ceiling.  Construction  lathe  hanging  unit  across  one  wall  holds  fabrics  and  photographs. 
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Fred  Ermon  Eastman 


T\OWN  in  Portland,  Me., 
where  for  some  years 
he  had  heen  living  in 
retirement,  Fred  Ermon 
Eastman,  on  January  22, 
closed  his  eyes  for  the  last 
time.  Among  the  younger 
members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  not  many  will  remem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Eastman,  but.  in 
the  earlier  years  of  our  organization,  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  little  group  of  stalwarts  who  did  so  much 
to  make  the  Association  possible.  With  him  were 
associated  such  men  as  Frederick  Rike,  of  Rike- 
Kuinier  Co.,  Dayton,  Fred  Ayres,  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Andrew  M.  Cooper,  of  the  Howland  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  William  H.  Hager,  of 
Hager  &  Bros..  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Francis  Kilduff,  of 
La  Salle,  111.  All  of  these  have  prece<led  him  into  the 
Great  Beyond. 

Fred  Eastman  was  a  quiet  man,  almost  shy,  an«l  he 
never  was  willing  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the 
young  organization,  although  he  served  repeate«lly  as 
vice  president,  a  inemher  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  on  important  committees.  In  discussion  he  was 
one  of  the  last  to  express  his  opinion,  but  when  he  did 
his  statements  were  respected  by  his  fellows  an«l  his 
advice  proved  sound.  In  those  days,  when  the  NRDGA 
was  struggling  for  general  recognition  in  the  trade, 
Fred  Eastman  always  could  be  depended  upon  to  lend 
his  quiet  strength  to  every  progressive  plan  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  service  of  the  organization  to  members  of 


the  trade. 

When  delegations  of  American  and  Canadian  mer¬ 
chants  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Drapers’  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  British  Isles  in  1921,  Mr.  Eastman  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  combined  delegations  an«l  represent¬ 
ed  the  retailers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
a  way  which  won  the  admiration  of  our  British  hosts 
and  of  his  fellow  merchants.  At  many  high  state  func¬ 
tions  he  participated  with  dignity  and  with  a  man¬ 
ner  so  marked  by  friendly  understanding  that  he  laid 
the  foumlations  of  a  friendship  among  the  trades  in 
our  several  countries  which  has  endured  until  this  day. 

For  many  years  Fred  Eastman  was  presiilent  of  the 
Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft  department  store  in  Port¬ 
land,  until  the  business  was  taken  over  in  a  merger 
of  several  stores,  by  Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Eastman  retired  from  active  business 
and  lived  quietly  enjoying  his  books  and  other  inter¬ 
ests.  He  had  served  as  an  official  in  the  Red  Cross 
anti  he  always  was  extremely  conscious  of  civic  and 
national  responsibilities.  His  hearty  and  straight¬ 
forward  attitude  made  him  popular  with  all  those 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Eastman  was  one  of  the  first  of  a  small  number 
of  merchants  upon  whom  the  Association  has  con¬ 
ferred  Honorary  Life  Membership.  He  was  so  honored 
at  the  time  of  the  1934  Convention.  Although,  since 
his  retirement,  failing  health  prevented  his  mingling 
with  his  fellow  members  throughout  the  trade,  he  oc¬ 
cupied  a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of  many  and  his 
passing  will  sadden  his  friends  here  and  abroad. 

— Lew  Hahn 


merchandise  manager;  Esther  Podester  and  Merrill  Shep¬ 
pard  who  formerly  had  tw'o-store  duties  are  now  sales 
and  publicity  director  and  advertising  manager  respectively. 

In  Quakertown  Mildred  Custin  is  merchandise  manager 
of  major  fashions,  and  Marion  Webb  and  Victor  Hager- 
stroni,  merchandise  managers  of  fashion  accessories.  They 
will  add  to  their  duties  supervision  of  these  departments  in 
the  Wilmington  store  when  that  outlet  opens.  William 
Young,  store  vice  president,  will  merchandise  the  Philadel- 
phia-Wilmington  combination. 

Mr.  Raasch  made  it  clear  that  the  establishment  of  separ¬ 
ate  staffs  for  these  three  departments  does  not  mean  that 
dmilar  changes  are  contemplated  at  the  present  time  for  all 
other  operations.  Where  combined  op>erations  are  possible 
a  single  head  will  continue  to  supervise  the  work  in  both 
cities. 

Bamberger's  Develops  the  Aesthetic  Sense.  Executives  and 
^taff  members  of  the  home  furnishings  and  ready-torwear 

stores 


departments  at  Bamberger’s  are  attending  the  first  art  ap¬ 
preciation  courses  given  by  the  store  in  its  new  studio  class¬ 
room.  Taking  advantage  of  the  better  and  more  convenient 
training  facilities  the  management  of  the  Newark  store  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Pratt  .\rt  Institute  has  set  up  a  mod¬ 
ern  curriculum  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Clarice  Morgan, 
the  store’s  instructor  of  applied  aesthetics.  This  program  is 
designed  primarily  to  educate  Bamberger  salesclerks  to  be¬ 
come  professional  in  advising  customers  in  choosing  ready- 
to-wear  and  home  furnishings  with  coordinated  accessories. 

The  opening  of  the  Bamberger  studio  marks  another  step 
in  the  three-year  cooperative  educational  effort  with  the 
Pratt  school  which  has  resulted  in  an  interchange  between 
school  and  store  of  ideas,  materials  and  instructors.  During 
this  period  the  Pratt  faculty  has  been  active  in  conducting 
classes  for  Bamberger  workers  and  in  developing  many  of 
the  teaching  aids  which  are  used  in  the  present  course  of 
study.  Pratt  students  have  also  been  active  in  preparing 
teaching  material  and  have  in  turn  had  access  to  the  first 


Columns  have  been  made  a  structural  asset  instead  of  a  liability  in  the  layout  and  planning  theme  in  the  Rollins  Company  store 
in  Detroit.  At  left:  Octagonally  shaped  jewelry  department  is  located  in  a  concentration  of  columns.  A  circular  ceiling  for  this 
department  gives  the  feeling  of  an  entirely  different  room.  At  right:  Walnut  wainscoating  has  been  superimposed  on  this  column. 
One  side  of  it  is  used  as  a  furwtional  display,  the  other  as  a  backdrop  for  a  small  lounge.  Designers:  S.  S.  Silver  &  Co.,  New  York. 


hand  knowledge  of  the  retail  operation  offered  by  the 
Bamberger  staff. 

One  of  the  novel  teaching  helps  used  in  the  course  is  an 
experimental  model  house  which  permits  20,000  different 
decorating  combinations.  Using  this  model  Pratt  students 
have  prepared  kodachrome  slides  of  more  than  1,000  com¬ 
binations  of  wall  colors,  floor  patterns,  furniture  and  light¬ 
ing.  The  reproductions  depict  full  size  rooms,  true  in  every 
detail  of  color  relationship  and  textured  surfaces.  Using 
these  slides  step-by-step  changes  in  comf>osition  and  color 
schemes  are  demonstrated  in  the  classroom.  Other  slides 
show  examples  of  incorrect  decorating,  calling  attention  to 
common  sins  against  specific  aesthetic  principles. 

The  model  house  has  been  used  also  to  develop  a  series 
of  taste  sensitivity  exercises  to  sharpen  critical  judgment,  to 
provide  material  for  critical  comparison,  to  teach  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  color  line  and  design  and  to  help  the  Bamberger 
co-workers  develop  a  vocabulary  to  do  a  good  selling  job. 

Honny  PrMlii«r«.  Residents  of  Phoenix,  130  of  them  every 
minute,  poured  into  the  new  Vic  Hanny  store  when  owners 
Ben  Projan  and  Chet  Goldberg  unveiled  their  new  plant 
at  the  recent  inspection  opening.  Gifts  for  premiere  visitors 
included  playing  cards  for  the  men,  pencils  for  the  women; 
a  cowboy  Sinatra  furnished  the  mood  music  and  the  mayor 
of  Phoenix  sliced  the  ribbon  that  set  the  turnstiles  whirling. 
The  new  store  is  a  three-story  structure  in  modern  design 
that  gives  the  Arizona  capital  city  one  of  the  West’s  most 
beautiful  merchandising  units. 

Musical  Businoss  at  Abraham  &  Straus.  Leading  stars  of 
radio,  the  concert  stage,  the  Met  and  records  were  on  hand 
this  month  to  help  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  open  its 
new  Music  Center  with  a  five  day  store-wide  program  of 


music  events.  Sjsecial  concerts  for  luncheon  customers,  the 
appearance  of  Rise  Stevens  at  a  concert  of  her  records  and  = 
radio  broadcasts  directly  from  the  store  were  among  the 
features  of  the  festival.  Pianos  were  spotted  on  every  floor 
for  hourly  concerts  to  draw  attention  to  the  new  piano  de¬ 
partment.  In  the  department  of  modern  furniture  two 
room  settings  dramatized  the  place  of  radio-phonographs  in  ■ 
the  room  setting,  and  in  the  Music  Center  four  listenit^  ' 
rooms  and  15  listening  posts  allowed  customers  to  schedule 
their  own  private  concerts.  | 

Ratail  Advortising  Awards.  The  winners  of  the  Seklemian 
.\wards  for  meritorious  retail  advertising  in  1947  include 
Bonwit  Teller,  Boston,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  Joseph 
Mangin,  San  Francisco,  Roos  Bros.,  San  Francisco  and  Sab 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  awards  are  a  feature  of  the  ; 
annual  review  edition  of  Retail  Advertising  Week. 

Harvey's  Brings  Timas  Square  to  Nashville.  A  huge  electri¬ 
cal  spectacular  is  the  latest  advertising  medium  to  be 
adopted  by  Harvey’s,  Nashville.  The  new  eye-catcher  is  in 
the  best  White  Way  tradition  rising  higher  than  a  six  story 
building,  measuring  85  by  63  feet  and  rigged  to  give  47 
different  flashing  effects.  Sub-headings,  such  as  “It’s  Christ-  ! 
mas  Time  at  Harvey’s’’,  are  alternated  according  to  the 
merchandising  season  over  the  permanent  slogan  “Harvey’s 
Has  It’’.  The  spectacular  was  designed  and  erected  by  the 
General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co. 

Soge-Allen  Speeds  Between-Hoors  Traffic.  Six  modern  elec¬ 
tric  stairways,  with  a  carrying  capacity  equal  to  that  of  a 
dozen  elevators,  have  been  installed  at  Sage-Alien,  Hartford. 
Westinghouse  engineers  set  the  carrying  quota  of  each  of 
the  new  stairways  at  6,000  shoppers  per  hour.  „ 
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This  snutR  new  Electric 
Duplex  Calculator,  with  the 
exclusive  upper  dials,  gives  you 
the  results  of  individual  calculations 
and  a  net  result  of  all  calculations  in 
one  fast,  "straight  to  the  answer"  operation. 


Burroughs 


Master 

craftsmen  have  pro- 
duced  this  Burroughs  \ 
machine  to  speed  and  simplify  the 
work  in  your  office.  It  is  pre¬ 
cision-built  of  the  finest  materials.  It  is 
engineered  to  incorporate  the  latest  time¬ 
saving  features.  It  is  designed  to  serve 
you  faithfully  and  well.  To  maintain  your 
machine  at  peak  operating  efficiency 
throughout  its  long  life.  Burroughs 
c  provides  the  most  complete  and  i 
efficient  maintenance  serv-  / 
ice  organization  in 
the  field. 


Burroughs 


SUKROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY.  DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN 
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Montage  of  covers  of  lead¬ 
ing  women’s  fashion  publi¬ 
cation  decorates  the  newest 
elevator  at  Best’s,  Apparel 
Seattle. 


Paonoa's  liistalb  "Doyliglit'’.  One  of  the  major  aims  of  the 
completed  remodeling  program  at  Pearson’s,  Aberdeen, 
Washington,  was  the  evolution  of  a  lighting  system  which 
would  provide  above-average  illumination  without  color 
distortion.  The  result  has  been  a  close  approach  to  daylight 
conditions  achieved  with  the  extensive  use  of  pastel  colors 
blended  harmoniously  under  the  lights. 

PogiM's  Jug  of  Scmd  and  Sunshinn.  Publicity  for  the  resort- 
fashion  showing  at  Pogue’s,  Cincinnati  centered  around  a 
large  glass  jug  that  made  a  round-trip  to  Miami  by  air 
carrying  Florida  sand  and  sunshine  on  the  return  trip.  The 
Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  the  stunt  its  full  photo¬ 
graphic  treatment  supplying  a  bathing  beauty  to  cuddle  the 
jug  and  give  Pogue’s  material  to  use  in  its  publicity  and  in 
the  windows  which  featured  the  resort  fashions  and  travel 
accessories. 

Wholosalo  Distribution  for  Bronsini  Originals.  Bronzini, 
Ltd.,  New  York  specialty  store,  is  extending  merchandising 
activities  on  its  original  line  of  men’s  apparel  and  accessor¬ 
ies  and  will  sell  wholesale  as  well  as  through  its  retail  outlet. 
The  expansion  comes  less  than  a  year  after  the  firm  intro¬ 
duced  its  exclusive  accessories  in  its  New  York  shop.  One 
of  the  most  successful  offerings  has  been  the  Cadwaller  line 
of  ties,  handkerchiefs  and  robes.  The  heavy  demand  from 
top  stores  throughout  the  country  for  this  particular  line  has 
been  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  extension  of  Bronzini 
activities. 

nationwide  merchandising  promotion  launched  in  sup>- 
port  of  the  new  policy  will  seek  to  create  definite  fashion 
themes  for  the  line,  which  includes  specially  designed  men’s 
jewelry  as  well  as  ties  and  other  accessories.  Following  the 
methods  used  to  popularize  women’s  styles  the  promotion 
will  be  based  on  the  theory  that  if  the  average  man  is  made 
to  feel  self-conscious  when  his  current  neckware  is  out  of 
style  he  will  rush  out  to  get  a  handful  of  new  numbers  that 
meet  the  fashion  requirements. 

Sporr  Shop  Big  Draw  at  Bust’s,  Suottlu.  .\nother  elevator 
has  been  installed  at  Best’s,  Apparel,  Seattle,  to  handle  the 
increased  flow  of  traffic  to  the  newly  opened  Sports  Shop. 


This  tag-end  addition  to  the  1947  expansion  program  of  the 
largest  women’s  specialty  shop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
gives  the  store  a  bank  of  four  cars  etjuipped  with  the  latest 
speed  and  safety  devices. 

Fitrings  Without  Confusion  at  Mangin's.  A  radically  differ¬ 
ent  circular  arrangement  for  fitting  rooms  in  Joseph  Man- 
gin’s  new  Designer’s  Room  does  away  with  the  clutter  and 
crowded  conditions  that  are  the  curse  of  pigeon  hole  fitting 
facilities.  This  layout  includes  eighteen  fitting  rooms,  a 
bridal  salon,  a  fur  salon  and  accessory  bar  radiating  from 
the  circular  main  room.  Individual  aisles  lead  to  each  pair 
of  fitting  rooms  eliminating  the  usual  customer  and  salev 
lady  traffic.  Another  innovation  in  the  Mangin  design  which 
expedites  the  fitting  operation  is  the  installation  of  a  service 
compartment  in  each  fitting  room.  The  sales  lady  places 
dresses  on  a  special  rod  touching  off  a  “pickup”  signal  in 
the  stock  room.  The  stock  girl  then  removes  the  dresses 
through  the  service  door  without  entering  the  fitting  room 
or  disturbing  the  customer.  Other  customer  conveniences 
include  a  three-way  mirror  in  each  room,  sealed  comb, 
powder  puff,  tissues  and  cologne.  Cyril  Mangin,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  San  Francisco  store,  collaborated  with  Gruen 
and  Krummeck  in  planning  the  new  unit. 

Spoor's  Joins  thu  Ranks  of  Dupartmunt  Stores.  Spear’s, 
Pittsburgh,  has  opened  its  new  main  floor  and  taken  j 
another  step  in  its  rebuilding  program  which  will  transform 
the  store  from  a  furniture  merchandising  unit  into  a  com¬ 
plete  department  store.  The  new  street  layout  houses  16 
departments.  Circular  display  fixtures  of  stainless  steel  and 
glass  show  all  merchandise  that  is  available  and  allow  the 
customer  to  see  clearly  what  may  appeal  to  her  without 
being  entirely  dependent  on  the  suggestions  of  the  sales- 
force.  To  handle  the  accounting  end  of  its  new  merchan¬ 
dising  activities  Spear’s  has  installed  the  latest  system  of 
National  Cash  registers  which  record  cash  sales  and  charge 
and  budget  sales  as  well.  Their  use  permits  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  office  work  and  provides  instantly  total  audited  sales 
by  departments,  by  clerks  and  by  transactions.  Next  on  the 
schedule  of  reconversion  is  the  addition  of  a  new  floor  for 
women  and  misses’  apparel  slated  to  be  completed  before 
Easter. 

Bamborgor  Building  Plans.  Three  budget  shops  are  under 
construction  on  Bamberger’s  second  floor,  the  first  batch  of 
eight  such  shops  to  be  added  as  part  of  the  Newark  store’s  j 
$7  million  expansion  and  modernization.  Work  has  also  | 
begun  on  a  complete  Bamberger  store  in  Morristown,  N.  J-  ]■ 
.Architects  Voorhees,  Walker,  Foley  &  Smith  have  been  i 
awarded  the  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  New  York  State 
.Association  of  Architects  for  the  building  plans  of  the 
Morristown  outlet. 

Food  and  Powor  at  Maas.  To  serv  ice  its  new  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida  store  Maas  Brothers  is  completing  the  construction 
of  two  500  kilowatt  transformers.  The  store  has  computed 
its  power  demands  as  the  equivalent  of  2,350  average  homes. 
Restaurant  facilities  in  the  new  store  include  a  second  floor 
tea  room,  capacity  234,  and  a  main  floor  soda  fountain  - 
which  accommodates  139  customers.  Joseph  M.  Cobble. 
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NOW  YOU  CAN 


No  need  now  for  jumping  back  and  forth  between 
micro-record  cabinet  and  reader.  Just  place  your 
reader  on  top  of  this  new  desk-height  film  cabinet. 
Rolls  can  be  inserted  in  it  quickly  from  the  drawers 
below,  then  examined  in  comfort  from  a  chair.  You 
save  time,  space,  energy. 

And  better  still— attach  a  posting  table  to  this 
cabinet.  Then  you  can  store,  view  and  transcribe 
your  micro-records  with  one  compact  unit.  Note 
that  the  drawers  have  crosswise  partitions.  You 
can  even  re-file  film  boxes  without  moving  from 
your  seat. 

AUTOMATICALLY  MAINTAINS 
51%  HUMIDITY 

There’s  a  lot  more  than  convenience  to  this  cabi¬ 
net,  too.  It  holds  microfilm  copies  of  more  than  one 
million  letter-sized  records  which  in  their  original 
form  would  require  over  seventy  standard  filing 


cabinets  to  house.  And  it  is  built  to  protect  them  so 
perfectly  that  they  will  last  longer  than  the  finest 
rag  paper.  A  special  chemical  regulates  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  air  within  the  cabinet  to  main¬ 
tain  approximately  5\%  humidity,  thus  providing 
the  best  possible  housing  for  your  microfilm.  This 
is  the  only  cabinet  designed  to  meet  all  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  cabinet  is  handsomely  finished  in  our  new 
Gray-Rite  and  equipped  with  satin  aluminum 
hardware.  Drawers  have  cradle  type  ball-bearing 
roller  extension  slides  and  latches. 

Get  both  efficiency  and  protection  in  storing 
your  micro-records  of  sales  tickets  and  customers 
statements.  Investigate  this  new  desk-height  cab¬ 
inet  today.  For  full  information,  write  to  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  Inc.,  Photo  Records  Division  —  Room 
1635,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


St&/i  HeiAt! 


Save  money  by  owning  your  own 
microfilming  equipment.  You  ran 
buy — as  well  an  leaite — a  Filmni-rrc- 
ord  and  Reader  now.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery  on  both.  Write  for  detail*. 


For  greater  business  efficiency  — use  photography 
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Two  views  of  Burdine’s  new  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  store.  At  left,  the  Herculite  clear  glass  entrance  giving  street  traffic  a  lomplete  [ 
view  of  main  floor  departments.  At  right,  the  spacious  street  floor  from  another  angle  showing  the  island  selling  unit  pattern.  | 

vice  president  and  general  merchandise  manager  at  the  out-of-town  papers  and  180  radio  “spots”  in  addition  to  the  I 

Maas  Tampa  stores  moves  to  St.  Petersburg  as  vice  president  normal  store  schedule  of  two  1.5-minute  programs  and  news  f 

and  general  merchandise  manager,  where  he  will  direct  the  broadcasts.  | 

entire  Maas  Brothers  general  merchandise  policy  and  oper-  ^  j 

ation.  At  the  same  time  he  will  retain  his  duties  at  the  H«eht  Advertising  Manual,  lo  give  every  membei  ol  its  ^ 
Tampa  outlet  advertising  staff  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  entire  retail 

advertising  operation  the  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  has  : 

Millar  &  Rhoads  Add  to  Jewelry  Stock.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  produced  a  38-page  manual,  compiled  by  its  advertising 
Richmond,  has  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  merchandise  production  manager,  Joseph  Sollish.  A  question  and  answa  t- 

and  the  accounts  receivable  of  the  Richmond  jewelry  firm  technique  is  employed  to  analyze  the  procedures  in  each  t 

of  J.  F.  Kohler  &  Sens.  The  Kohler  stock  has  been  moved  to  division,  of  the  ad  department  and  to  enable  each  employee 

Miller  &  Rhoads  as  the  first  step  in  a  program  to  greatly  know  just  how  his  job  dovetails  with  every  other  position.  ^ 

enlarge  the  store’s  present  jewelry  departments.  It  was  also  addition  the  manual  describes  store  policies  and  atti- 
announced  that  John  F.  Kohler,  II,  who  had  managed  the  tttdes,  lists  information  on  working  hours,  vacations  and  i 

Kohler  store,  is  now  affiliated  with  M.  &  R.  as  a  buver  of  fine  sick  leave  and  assists  in  orienting  new  employees  to  overall  ^ 

jewelry  and  associate  buyer  of  silverware.  store  procedures.  | 


European  Designers  Dominate  Neimon-Morcus  Awards. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Fashion  Award  by  Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas  sjjecialty  store,  named  winners  from  three  European 
countries,  one  from  the  U.  S.  Honors  went  to  Christian 
Dior,  France,  Ferragamo,  Italy,  Norman  Hartwell,  Great 
Britain  and  Irene,  United  States,  The  international  flavor 
of  the  awards  furnished  LOOK  magazine  with  material  for 
a  feature  story  on  the  importance  of  dollar  credits  which 
would  result  from  sales  of  the  Award  winners’  products  in 
.\merica.  Sales  of  a  cocktail  dress  by  designer  Dior,  LOOK 
p>ointed  out,  would  pay  for  more  than  five  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton  in  return  trade.  Other  sales  of  luxury  items  de¬ 
signed  by  Neiman-Marcus  winners  could  well  be  a  factor 
in  effecting  a  balance  in  world  trade  and  further  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  Program. 


Packaged  Rug  Payoff.  Winners  in  the  Glamorug  window 
display  contest  for  packaged  rug  promotion  included  the 
Outlet  Company,  Providence,  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  New  Bedford  Dry  Goods  Co., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Joske's  Launches  Jubilee  With  Biggest  Sales  Day.  On  the 

heels  of  a  giant  New  Year’s  Day  parade  and  a  24-hour 
barrage  of  radio  and  newspaper  advertising  Joske’s,  San 
Antonio,  ushered  in  its  Diamond  Jubilee  year  by  recording 
the  biggest  sales  day  in  its  history.  According  to  James  H. 
Calvert,  Joske  president,  the  gross  for  January  2  exceeded 
by  25  per  cent  the  previous  one-day  record.  Four  hundred 
temporary  employees  held  over  from  the  Christmas  rush 
assisted  in  handling  the  crowd  of  60,000,  who  carried  away 
the  record  in  purchases.  The  highly  concentrated  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  record  jubilee  sale 
carried  24  full-page  ads  in  San  Antonio  dailies,  space  in  15 


Living  room  from  the  “Surnmertime  in  New  Orleans”  furniture 
show  at  Bamberger’s  has  Chinese  crackle  wall  paper  in  grey,  bam¬ 
boo  screens  at  the  windows  and  decorating  notes  of  blue  and  em¬ 
erald  green.  The  fireplace  is  flanked  with  Chinese  hanging-shelves- 
Guild  and  Baker  furniture  ts  blended  with  a  big  homelike  sofa- 
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MONARCH 

GUMMED 

LABELS 


1 1  sizes  available 
in  rolls;  also  8 
sizes  in  Monarch 
Senso  Labels 
in  rolls. 


‘Sing 

iswcr 

each 


IMonvert  your  marking  room  to  mass  production  with  a  Mon* 
■  arch  "50”  completely  automatic  price-marking  machine. 
^  You  can  save  hours,  increase  output,  with  less  physical 
effort,  by  using  this  versatile  machine  that  prints  from  1  to  12 
lines  on  48  different  sizes  of  price-marking  tickets,  tags  and 
labels.  See  illustrations  at  left. 

A  push-button  starts  it.  An  automatic  counter,  dial-set  for 
length  of  run,  gives  you  positive  count  control  that  ends  mer¬ 
chandise  shortages  caused  or  concealed  by  faulty  marking 
methods.  At  completion  of  the  run,  the  exact  number  of  ac¬ 
curately  price-marked  Monarch  quality  tags,  tickets  or  labels 
are  separated  from  the  roll,  ready  to  use.  Up  to  10,000  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  hour!  That^  speed  that  moves  merchandise  quickly,  keeps 
marking  room  work  flowing  smoothly. 

Without  obligation,  send  for  Monarch  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the  Monarch  "50"  Price-Marking 
Machine  and  the  Multireel.  Take  advantage  of  Monarch’s  58- 
year  experience  to  control  marking  room  expense  in  your 
stores.  See  list  of  offices  below. 


MONARCH 

STRING 

TAGS 


5  sizes  available 
in  rolls;  also 
8  sizes  in  Mon¬ 
arch  Button 
Tags. 


MONARCH 

PIN 

TICKETS 


Price  Marks,  Counts  and 
Separates  10,000  Tickets, 
Tags  or  Labels  per  hour! 


8  sizes  available 
in  rolls;  also 
8  sizes  of  Monarch 
Kimflex  tickets 
available  in 
rolls. 


World’*  largest  ManufaOuron  and  Distributers  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplios 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  216  S.  Torrence  St.,  Dayton  3,  O. 
I  PACIFIC  COAST  PACrOPy,  1130  Maple  Avenue,  los  Angeles  IS, 
.Calilornio;  CANADIAN  FACTOHr,  3SS  Adtiaido  Si.,  Toronto,  Canada 
[OTHCff  OFFICES  IN:  AHonlOg  Boslo/i,  Chicago^  Oollas,  Oofroit,  Now 
Xork,  Pittsburgh,  Son  froncisco  and  Soattio 


rtiture 
,  bam- 
td  em- 
helvet. 
e  soft- 
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The  new  Vic  Hanny  store  in  Phoenix,  At  the  right,  co-owner  Ben  Projan  with  some  of  the  prominent  local  residents  who  j 
attended  the  opening  ceremonies.  Left  to  right:  Mr.  Projan,  John  Boettiger,  and  Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger,  publishers  of  the 
Arizorut  Times  and  Del  Webb,  the  building  contractor,  who  is  better  known  nationally  as  one  of  the  owners  of  the  N.  Y.  Yankees.  | 

Tob*  Award  to  Bootric*  Fox  Auorboch.  The  Fifth  annual  &  Rhoads  affiliation  Mr.  Thompson  was  consultant  to  de-  \ 
Tobe  Award  for  Distinguished  Contributions  to  American  partment  stores  in  the  New  York  area  and  at  one  time  was  f 

Retailing  has  gone  to  Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  .\uerbach,  presi-  in  charge  of  control  and  management  at  the  .Associated  . 

dent  of  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  for  her  contributions  in  .Merchandising  Corporation.  ' 

emphasizing  the  role  of  the  department  store  in  the  com-  Charles  G.  Nichols,  executive  vice  president  and  general  1 
munity.  Presentation  was  made  by  Adam  L.  Gimbel,  presi-  manager  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  [ 
dent  of  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  annual  Tobe  “Bosses  has  been  named  to  succeed  Carl  W.  Ullman  as  store  presi-  I 
Dinner”  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Auerbach’s  social  and  cultural  dent.  Mr.  Ullman  becomes  chairman  of  the  board.  William  [ 

contributions  in  her  community  include:  the  creation  and  McKelvey  has  been  elected  secretary.  I 

direction  of  the  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach  Foundation,  a  Lazarus  has  been  elected  president  of  the  F.  &  R. 

charitable  and  educational  organization;  establishing  the  Lazarus  &  Co.,  by  the  board  of  directors  to  succeed  his  late 
Service  Bureau  for  Women’s  organizations  to  develop  pro-  Lazarus.  Charles  Y.  Lazarus  and  Ralph  ^ 

grams  to  tram  women  for  leadership  and  establishing  the  Lazarus  have  been  elected  vice  presidents,  Julius  \V.  Stein  ^ 
Auerbach  Major  at  Connecticut  College  for  Women.  She  treasurer  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Ross  named  secretary. 

IS  also  widely  known  as  a  philanthropist.  j  LI  Simmons  are  newly  elected  | 

people  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Russell  P.  Bygel  has  been  elected  president  of  Interstate  : 
Namm’s,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  president  and  general  Department  Stores  succeeding  Reagan  P.  Connally.  Paul 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  store  succeeding  Leonard  S.  Ross  Bertram  has  been  appointed  controller  and  assumes  duties 
who  has  resigned.  Major  Namm  has  recently  been  the  assistant  treasurer.  ! 

recipient  of  another  honor  when  he  was  awarded  the  Down-  Delos  Walker,  has  resigned  his  position  as  vice  president  j 

town  Brooklyn  Association’s  Gold  Medal  for  distinguished  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  to  devote  himself  to  personal  interests.  |  j 

service  in  1947.  The  medal  and  an  accompanying  scroll  Robert  E.  LaMar,  personnel  director  at  Stix,  Baer  fc  [s  j 

which  go  each  year  to  the  person  who  has  done  the  most  for  Fuller,  St.  Louis  for  25  years,  has  been  promoted  to  Director 

Brooklyn  were  presented  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  of  Industrial  Relations.  William  F.  Fisher  succeeds  to  the  . 
Brooklyn  association.  personnel  post. 

William  Loman,  director  of  personnel  relations  and  ad-  Kenner,  general  manager  of  the  Better  Business 

ministration  at  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  and  the  present  Bureau  of  New  York  City  has  resigned  his  position  effective 
chairman  of  the  Personnel  Division,  NRDGA,  has  been  May  1.  William  P.  Collis  has  been  appointed  acting  general 

appointed  to  fill  the  newly  created  position  of  executive  manager  and  Francis  L.  Reidy  will  be  the  new  assistant 

assistant  to  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  Hecht  vice  president  and  general  manager. 

general  manager.  Harold  W.  Brightman,  president  of  Lit  Brothers,  Phila-  , 

Joel  Goldblatt,  president  of  Goldblatt  Brothers,  Chicago,  delphia,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  commandant  of  : 
is  the  new  president  of  the  State  Street  Council  of  Chicago,  Fourth  Naval  District  to  become  chairman  of  the 

Alfred  C.  Thompson  has  joined  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Rich-  Civilian  Navy  Recruiting  Committee  for  Eastern  Pennsyl-  ? 
mond,  as  general  manager  of  the  store.  Prior  to  his  Miller  vania  and  South  Jersey. 
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Delos  Walker 
Resigned  as  vice  president 
at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 


Charles  G.  Nichols 
Elected  president  of  the 
G.  M.  McKelvey  Co. 


William  B.  Thalhimer 
General  manager  and  executive 
V.  P.  at  Thalhimerfs. 


Harry  Perkins 

Merchandise  manager  of  Mm 
shall  Field  children’s  floor. 


Geoffrey  Swaebe  has  been  apf>ointed  general  merchandise 
manager  at  the  Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  moving  from  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond.  Isadore 
Pizitz,  store  president,  who  has  turned  over  the  general 
merchandising  duties  to  Mr.  Swaebe,  will  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  the  store’s  expansion  program. 

Whitney’s,  San  Diego,  has  named  a  new  slate  of  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  directors  following  purchase  of  the  property 
by  a  group  of  store  executives.  Lester  J.  Wilson  is  the  new 
president,  Edgar  G.  Davies,  Walter  H.  Eberly  and  George 
J.  Singer  vice  presidents,  Alfred  L.  Hanson,  treasurer  and 
Frank  A.  Frye,  Jr.,  secretary.  Mr.  Wilson,  J.  Leslie  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Frye,  Mr.  Davies  and  Fred  E.  Davies  are  the  new 
directors. 

C.  R.  Hubbard  has  moved  to  Hale  Bros.  San  Jose  store 
as  merchandise  manager.  He  was  recently  with  Bullock’s, 
Los  Angeles. 

Frank  T.  Comparato  is  the  new  controller  at  Mandel 
Brothers,  Chicago,  succeeding  Thomas  Hargreaves  who  has 
assumed  charge  of  analysis  and  reasearch. 

At  Ohrbach’s,  Inc.,  Joseph  A.  Kane  has  been  made  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager,  Samuel  Morse,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  the  firm’s  Newark  store,  and  Kermit  G. 
Claster,  general  manager  of  the*Los  Angeles  store. 

Walter  O.  Bode  is  now  store  manager  at  Famous  Barr, 
St.  Louis,  leaving  Stix,  Baer  8c  Fuller  where  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  store’s  expansion  program. 

James  L.  Jertson  has  been  appointed  controller  of  the 
.Milwaukee  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  assuming  some  of  the 


duties  held  by  Richard  E.  Vogt,  store  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Robert  Harrison  has  assumed  duties  as  general  manager 
of  the  C.  C.  Anderson  Stores,  a  unit  of  Allied  Stores,  with 
headquarters  in  Boise.  Mr.  Harrison  has  until  recently  [■ 
been  vice  president  in  charge  of  retail  stores  for  Montgomery 
Ward. 

William  M.  Holmes,  ex-president  of  Bonwit  Teller,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  newly  incorporated  Jacqueline  f- 
Cochran,  Inc.  ! 

At  Macy’s,  New  York,  Norman  rarnoff  and  Kirt  A.  I 
Meyer,  Merchandise  Administrators  in  charge  of  the  Men’s  [ 
Store  and  Women’s  Accessories  Group  respectively,  are  slat-  : 
ed  to  become  vice  presidents  in  charge  of  merchandising  for 
their  respective  groups.  David  L.  Yunich  is  scheduled  to  - 
take  over  on  March  1  as  Merchandising  Administrator  of 
candy,  groceries,  wines  and  liquors,  pianos,  radios,  records 
and  sheet  music  and  stationery. 

C.  A.  East  is  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Robert 
Simpson  Montreal  store  and  Charles  B.  Stewart  has  trans-  ? 
ferred  to  Halifax  as  retail  manager  of  the  Simpson  store  in  ' 
that  city.  , 

Arthur  J.  O’Brien,  merchandise  manager  of  the  street 
floor  at  Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  has  been  elected  a  vice 
president  by  the  board  of  directors. 

NRDGA  GROUP  CONVENTIONS,  MEETINGS 

Annual  Credit  Management  Division  Convention:  St  i 


Alfred  Henry 

Heads  store  management  and 
control  at  the  May  Co.,  L.  A. 


Russel  P.  Bygel 
Newly  elected  president 
of  Interstate  Stores. 


Ludwig  Amimann 
General  merchandise  manager 
at  the  T.  S.  Martin  Co. 


Robert  E.  LaMar 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Director 
of  Industrial  RelcUicms 


February,  I  g 
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ANATOMICAL  SUPPORTS 


Camp  Anatomical  Supports  are  not 
normally  an  impulse  buying  item. 
Nor  do  they  generate  comparative 
shopping  around — for  Camp  Sup¬ 
ports  uniquely  meet  an  important 
human  need  in  serving  health  and 
bodily  comfort.  Physicians  and 
flirgeons  contribute  substontiolly 
toi^  this  consistent  demand— by 
prescfibing  and  recommending 
Camp  Siqiports  for  patients — ^your 
customers!  It's  merely  their  way  of 
saying  tbot  these  supports — phis 
tbeptofesskmcd  standards  of  Comp 
Authorized  Service— do  the  job 
beyond  fongwrifon 


POSTNATAL  SUPPORT 


S.  H.  CAMP  AND  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y-J  A  C  K  S  O  N  ,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  Largest  Massufaclurers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Oflkes  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  Vbrk;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont. ;  London,  Eng. 


stores 
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turntable.  Movable  walls  can  be  placed  in  any  pattern  on 
a  floor  scored  in  one-foot  squares  to  allow  for  detailed  raeat- 
urements  and  accurate  placing  of  appliances  and  cabinets. 
After  the  trial  and  error  method  has  produced  a  plan  which 
pleases  the  customer  the  turntable  is  adjusted  to  the  moM 
suitable  perspective  for  photographing  and  an  effective 
photo  produced.  The  camera  recessed  in  the  opposite  end 
of  the  counter  top  is  raised  to  operating  f>osition  and  auto¬ 
matically  focussed.  Two  photo  flood  lights  complete  the 
“shooting”  equipment.  No  price  to  dealers  tor  the  planning 
unit  has  been  set  but  Hotpoint  officials  state  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  available  in  one  package  or  part  by  part  ac¬ 
cording  to  dealer  preference. 

Joseph  P.  Kasper,  left,  presidea!  of  Assoeialed  MerchasaUsine  C«P«  ■"Y*"-  Alexander  Smith  and  Sent 

Corporation  and  Harry  J.  Lang,  Service  Manager,  at  ceremonies  have  purchased  a  17-room  house  within  a  mile  of  their 
honoring  Mr.  Lang  up^  completion  of  his  25th  year  ivith  A.M.C.  Yonkers  mill  and  will  soon  be  able  to  offer  overnight  accom 

mcxlations  to  out-of-town  visitors. 

Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  .April  21-23. 

.Annual  Convention  of  Traffic  Group:  Hotel  Statler. 

Washington,  .April  19-22. 

Controllers’  Congress  Annual  Convention:  Edgewatei 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  May  25-29. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

A  Ploy-byPloy  on  Funetionol  Finishos.  Wools  that  won’t  Variety  Storo  Training  Aid.  Let’s  Look  At  Your  Job  ’  is  the  i 

shrink  and  laces  that  need  no  ironing  and  cottons,  rayons  training  film  release  by  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser 

and  wools  that  shed  water  and  shrug  off  stains  are  the  sub-  dealing  with  proper  job  introduction  in  the  variety  store 
ject  of  American  Cyanamid’s  color  film,  “It’s  All  in  the  ^^1^.  The  film  gives  a  brief  run-down  of  the  merchants  ; 
Finish”,  just  released  and  scheduled  for  department  and  ‘*^8  cycle  from  the  buyers  office  to  the  selling  floor  and 
specialty  store  showing  in  the  Spring.  illustrates  the  acceptable  technique  involved  in  the  com- 

The  Cyanamid  resin  treatments  stress  functional  finishes  pletion  of  a  sale, 
for  textiles  aiming  to  improve  the  useful  value  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  fabrics  for  the  consumer.  The  history  of  their  develop-  Vlfhat  Do  You  Know  About  Rayon?  Industrial  Rayon 
ment  and  testing  adds  an  interesting  touch  to  the  film,  is  distributing  a  24-page  illustrated  booklet  describing  the 
Wool  shrinkage  control  by  the  application  of  Lanaset  was  various  steps  in  the  “continuous”  process  manufacture  ol  | 
first  teste '  on  blanket  linings  in  the  Pacific  war  area  and  rayon.  Photos  and  flow  charts  give  a  complete  picture  ol  I 
proved  a  military  success.  It  is  flow  being  applied  to  wool  the  translormation  of  the  pulp  into  fabric.  Copies  are  | 
fabrics  for  dresses  and  sport  clothes.  Cottons,  rayons  and  available  at  the  company’s  Cleveland  and  New  York  offices.  | 
wools  are  made  water  and  stain  repellent  by  the  use  of 
Permel.  Lacet  resin  controls  the  shrinkage  of  lace  curtains 
and,  after  the  washing  is  done,  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
be  dried  without  the  use  of  curtain  stretchers.  Sheer  fabrics 
are  made  moisture  resistant  by  the  use  of  Sheerset  resin 
while  Superset  resin  gives  a  crease  resistant  quality  to  rayons. 

These  treatments  together  with  their  probable  effects  on 
the  average  American  family’s  budget  and  peace  of  mind 
make  an  interesting  22-minute  merchandising  story  on  film 
which  manages  to  hold  a  light  touch  throughout  the  telling, 
aided  no  little  by  one  of  Red  Barber’s  expert  commentaries. 


Big  Yoor  for  Transcription.  Dollar  volume  of  transcribed  ; 
advertising  in  1947  by  department  stores  was  $3,450,000  in-  ! 
(Teasing  22  per  cent  over  1946  according  to  figures  released  ? 
by  Star  Transcriptions,  New  York.  Department  stores  nov 
lead  all  other  merchandisers  and  industries  in  sponsoring 
tanned  programs.  | 


Kitchnn  Mockup  by  Hotpoint.  Hotpoint  has  a  new  com¬ 
pact  kitchen  planning  service  for  its  dealers  which  permits 
customers  to  experiment  with  kitchen  arrangements  in  mini¬ 
ature  form  and  to  see  photographic  results  in  24  hours. 
.A  counter  six  feet  long  and  30  inches  deep,  set  up  in  the 
appliance  department,  contains  storage  space  for  kitchen 
planning  literature,  miniature  appliance  models  and  an 
album  of  photos  of  various  arrangements.  On  one  end  of 
the  counter  the  miniature  kitchen  is  arranged  on  a  small 


Appliance  executives  watch  a  coat  pressing  job  in  the  Benda 
Home  Appliances  room  at  the  Chicago  furniture  market.  Left  to 
right:  Jim  Odgen,  J.  L.  Hudson’s,  Chick  Young  of  A.  M.  C., 
Glenn  Ferrell,  Joseph  L.  Home’s,  Ed  Collier,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 
fV.  A,  Becker  of  Bendix,  and  Ed  Foster  of  F.  ir  R.  Lazarus. 
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Busy  Bob,  the  Businessman,  came  bustling  from  the 
•  West  to  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  where  you  really  are  a 
guest.  Said  Bob:  “I’ve  got  no  time  to  play,  I’m  busy 
as  can  be,  I  know  your  service  here  is  swell,  but  please, 
don’t  bother  me!" 


We  left  him  in  his  spacious  room,  prepared  to  work 
•  like  crazy,  but  here  the  rooms  are  restful — and  shortly 
Bob  felt  lazy.  He  liked  the  comfort  of  his  chair,  he 
like<l  the  radio.  Said  Bob:  “I  think  I’ll  just  knock  off 
for  forty  winks  or  so.” 


He  found  his  Pennsylvania  bath  all  gleaming  clean 
•  and  white.  “I’ll  have  a  shower  first,”  he  said,  “and 
then  I’ll  work  all  night.”  But  soon  in  floods  of  water 
hot  all  thoughts  of  labor  vanished,  and  as  with  snowy 
towel  he  dried,  he  cried,  “My  (iosh,  I’m  famished!” 


H 


Bob  ordered  dinner  in  his  room,  and  said,  “I’ll  hurry 
t  through  it.”  (The  Pennsylvania’s  service  had  it  there 
before  he  knew  it.)  He  sampled  all  the  dishes,  each 
was  hot  and  mighty  tasty.  “With  food  as  good  as  this,” 
he  grinned,  “I  simply  can’t  lie  hasty!” 


«mh«lvamia 


General  Electric’s  pitchman  refrigerator-freezer  is  electronic 
controlled.  The  demonstrator,  now  on  tour,  turns  its  head, 
rolls  its  eyes  and  gives  a  selling  spiel  while  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  doors  and  manipulating  sliding  shelves  and  storage  drawers. 

Why  Do  Thoy  All  Wcmt  Block?  Parker  reports  that  the 
nationwide  preference  for  black  pen  barrels  on  its  “51”  has 
jumped  from  18  per  cent  to  36  per  cent  of  total  pro¬ 
duction.  The  company  is  looking  for  dealers  to  furnish  the 
“how  come”  of  this  big  demand  for  black. 

Loos  Rodocorotos.  James  Lees  and  Sons  have  redecorated 
and  renovated  their  New  Yorli  carpet  show  rooms  concen¬ 
trating  on  roomette  displays  which  feature  25  new  patterns 
and  two  new  qualities  in  the  Lees  line. 

Hottor  Hot  Wotor.  Westinghouse  has  added  two  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  an  electric  water  heater  and  an  automatic  clothes 
dryer,  to  its  line  of  appliances.  The  water  heater  increases 
hot  water  output  by  raising  the  tank  temperature  from  150 
to  170  degrees,  giving  20  per  cent  more  water  at  the  desir¬ 
able  level  and  much  more  usable  hot  water  at  lower  temper¬ 
atures.  The  dryer  handles  a  full  load  of  wet  clothes, 
tumbles  them  damp  or  bone  dry  with  a  simple  dial  setting. 
An  inclined  loading  chute,  removable  screen-type  lint  trap 
and  a  dropshelf  door  are  other  features  of  the  dryer.  These 
products  carry  the  new  “Tell-All  Tags”,  the  informative 
labels  which  Westinghouse  has  introduced  for  its  complete 
appliance  line. 

WImts  th*  Styles  Originate.  “Casablanca  to  Calcutta”  is 
the  new  exhibition  of  costumes  and  allied  arts  showing  at 
New  York’s  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  A  Moroccan 
brown  woolen  burnos,  Palestinian  feast  day  costumes  of  a 
century  back,  Tunisian  midriff  pajamas  of  sequined  silk 


displaying  plunging  necklines,  Arabian  cover-alls  (even  tht 
face) ,  Persian  quilted  garments  and  Indian  costumes  from 
the  17th  century  are  among  the  many  styles  being  shown 
Twenty-one  manufacturers  have  contributed  fabrics  e$p(. 
cially  designed  for  the  exhibit  from  models  in  tbe  Museum’i 
Near  East  collection.  This  array  of  nearly  80  textiles,  in¬ 
cludes  materials  in  every  price  range  from  elaborate  bro 
cades  to  printed  cottons.  The  exhibition  will  continue 
through  April. 

PRODUCTS 

If  Has  Hi*  Moths  Practicing  Cannibalism.  I'he  Bocon  Chem 
ical  Corporation  has  compounded  a  mothproofing  applia- 
tion  for  textiles  that  under  extensive  laboratory  tests  has 
proven  highly  effective  and  durable.  Boconize  applied  to 
wool,  hair  or  other  animal  fibers  makes  the  fabrics  so  un 
palatable  that  in  the  laboratory  tests  the  moths  have  df- 
toured  each  other  rather  than  chew  on  the  treated  material. 
It  does  not  poison  the  moth,  only  discourages  him  from  eat¬ 
ing.  Applied  in  solution  at  any  stage  in  the  textile  manu 
facturing  process  it  combines  chemically  with  the  molecule 
of  the  fabric  much  in  the  manner  of  dye  applications. 

In  tests  to  determine  the  durability  and  effectiveness  oi 
the  Boconize  process  industrial  laboratories  liave  given  wool 
fabrics  the  dry  cleaning  treatment  25  times,  washed  other 
samples  five  times  and  then  subjected  them  to  a  28-da\ 
concentrated  attack  by  live  carpet  beetle  larvae.  From  this 
series  of  treatments,  which  represents  a  trial  more  severe 
than  a  garment  or  blanket  would  receive  in  its  normal  life, 
the  fabrics  emerged  unharmed.  Textile  manufacturers  are 
now  applying  Boconize  to  fabrics  in  various  stages  of  pro 
duction  and  upon  the  completion  of  further  tests  it  will  be 
introduced  to  fur,  dry  cleaning,  exterminating  and  ware 
housing  industries. 

Firo-Protocted  Cycl*  Billing.  The  Mosler  Safe  Compans 
has  collaborated  with  the  Craig  Co.  in  producing  a  fire 
protected  cycle  billing  file  which  has  a  “slide-in”  door  that 
goes  into  the  housing.  The  file  has  been  given  an  unquali 
fied  “B”  fire  label  by  the  Underwriter’s  Laboratories  and  is 
said  to  reduce  insurance  costs  on  accounts  receivable 
coverage. 

Even  tha  Grocery  Bills.  The  Selective  Sequence  Electronic 
Calculator  developed  by  IBM’s  research  and  engineering 
laboratories  combines  the  speed  of  electronic  circuits  with 
a  memory  capacity  of  400,000  digits  and  the  necessary  con 
trol  to  utilize  this  speed  and  capacity  on  problems  of  science 
learning,  government  and  industry.  Single  problems  that 
have  occupied  the  entire  lifetimes  of  the  world's  greatest 
scientists  can  now  be  solved  in  a  few  days  or  months  on  the 
SSEC.  Other  problems  heretofore  avoided  as  being  hope 
lessly  time-consuming  can  now  be  tackled.  Some  of  the 
simpler  calculations  accredited  to  the  calculator  are:  3,5W 
additions  or  subtractions  a  second  of  19  digit  numbers. 
50  multiplications  a  second  of  14  digit  numbers  and  20 
divisions  a  second  of  14  digit  numbers. 

Carry  a  Swimming  Pool  Over  Your  Shoulder.  A  Koroseal 
play  pool  manufactured  by  B.  F.  Goodrich  and  tested  suf 
cessfully  in  several  market  areas  last  year  is  now  being  dis 
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Profits  or  PROPHETS? 


la  tha  currant  dabota  os  to  what  ccm  ba  dona  to  stop 
tba  spiraling  of  pricas  so  as  to  ramova  tha  sinistar 
thraat  of  a  cartoin  daprassion  in  tha  futura,  thara  has 
baan  littia  said  about  PROFITS  or  PROPHETS. 

I  read  the  suggestion  of  a  top  official  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  to  control  bank  crediu  as  a  means  of  halting 
runaway  jtrices.  Sound  arguments  were  made  but  not  a 
word  was  mentioned  about  PROFITS  or  PROPHETS. 

In  full  page  ads  bristling  with  “righteous  indignation” 
an  association  of  leaders  of  big  business  mentions  govern¬ 
ment  economy  and  lowering  of  taxes,  but  not  a  single  word 
about  PROFITS  or  PROPHETS. 

The  Women’s  Wear  Daily  lead  article  on  the  front  page  of 
the  December  5th  issue  reports  “NRDGA  asks  tax  slash  to 
combat  inflation.”  The  head  of  the  tax  department  of  a 
leading  mail  order  house  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  inflation  balloon  can  be  punctured  by 
an  immediate  slash  of  excises,  individual  income  taxes  and 
corporate  dividend  taxes.  Here  again  not  a  word  is  uttered 
about  PROFITS  or  PROPHETS. 

On  all  sides,  from  all  quarters  of  our  great  nation  the 
leaders  in  business  and  finance  are  urging  lower  taxes,  con. 
trolling  credit,  holding  the  line  on  wages,  government 
economy,  but  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  spoken  of 
PROFITS  or  PROPHETS. 

As  a  small  business  man  having  little  knowledge  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Taxation  or  Finance,  I  suppose  there  must  be  some 
validity  to  the  arguments  of  these  great  leaders.  They  must 
know  much  about  the  subjects  to  which  they  make  refer¬ 
ence.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  know  a  little  about  PROFITS 
and  PROPHETS. 

/  have  never  known  of  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  affairs  of 
men  or  tuitions  when,  if  they  applied  the  direction  offered 
by  the  Prophets,  that  they  could  not  arrive  at  solutions  to 
benefit  all  the  people.  Consider  HilleVs,  “If  I’m  not  for  my¬ 
self,  who  will  be,  but  if  I’m  for  myself  only,  what  am  IT” 

Apply  that  to  prime  producers  of  basic  commodities  who, 
seemingly  more  than  any  other  single  group  in  America, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  really  do  something  positive  about 
lowering  ]>rices.  Sure,  they  ought  to  think  of  themselves.  Of 
course,  they  should  remember  the  lean  years  of  the  past  and 
the  probable  lower  profit  years  in  the  future.  They  are  en. 
titled  to  reap  some  rewards  for  operating  at  capacity.  They 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  set  up  contingencies  for  a  “rainy  day.” 

Tragically,  however,  they  are  thinking  only  of  themselves. 
They  fail  to  see  that  the  thing  they  fear  most — government 
regulation — will,  because  of  their  shortsightedness,  love  of 
profits,  become  a  necessity.  If  they  ceased  to  think  only  of 
themselves,  they  would  by  voluntary,  decent  action  do  much 
to  ameliorate,  if  not  entirely  eliminate,  the  eventuality  of  a 
serious  crash  at  some  future  time. 

Examine  the  earnings  statements  of  prime  producers  in 
contrast  to  that  of  small  manufacturers  and  retailers.  While 
the  volume  of  many  large  department  stores  has  risen,  their 
1947  profits  are  far  smaller  than  those  of  1946.  On  the  other 
hand  paper  companies,  leaders  in  steel,  oil,  textiles  and 
other  basic  commodities  are  showing,  in  many  cases,  spec, 
ucular  profits.  If  net  profits  after  taxes  are  15%  on  sales 
it  means  net  before  taxes  are  25%.  It  means  gross  profits 
are  from  30%  to  40%.  Should  a  prime  producer  operate 
on  such  margins?  It  is  yet  legal  to  do  so,  but  is  it  moral? 


Is  it  an  example  of  ME  or  WE  enterprise?  Does  it  indicate 
a  love  for  PROFITS  or  PROPHETS? 

See  what  a  vicious  fear  economy  is  developed  by — “thinking 
only  of  themselves.”  Every  time  prices  advance  the  purchas¬ 
ers  feel  the  need  for  also  attempting  to  get  higher  prices  to 
create  a  greater  cushion  for  the  “Day”when  prices  tumble. 

Here  is  the  way  it  works  out  in  my  business  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  cotton  dresses.  Believing  that  textile  producers  have 
been  satiated  with  fat  profits  to  a  point  of  where  it  should 
embarrass  them,  we  hestitated  in  October  to  buy  for  far  ofl 
July,  August,  September,  1948  at  25c  in  the  greige  for  ]>er. 
cales.  Witnessing  the  decline  in  retailers*  profiu  we  assumed 
they  were  going  to  be  more  careful  than  ever  before  in 
committing  themselves  to  over-priced  merchandise.  We 
waited.  We  knew  a  good  profit  could  be  made  at  25c  a 
yard,  so  why  buy  9  months  ahead.  Soon  the  price  advanced 
to  27Hc.  Less  than  a  week  later  in  November  the  price 
went  to  30c.  What  caused  this  20%  rise  in  prices?  It  was 
PROFITS  not  PROPHETS,  which  inspired  it. 

Whereas  we  had  ho|)ed  for  a  22c  price  that  would  enable  us 
to  lower  existing  $3.29  retailers  to  $2.49,  we  must  now  begin 
thinking  in  terms  of  $3.98  retailers  for  a  dress  which  sold  at 
98c  in  1940.  Are  prime  producers  thinking  of  the  manufac. 
turer  when  they  willfully  place  them  in  this  spot?  Are  prime 
producers  thinking  of  the  retailers  by  placing  them  in  such 
a  position?  Are  prime  producers  thinking  of  the  American 
|>eople  when  they,  and  they  alone,  help  to  create  a  situation 
such  as  the  above,  which  results  in  a  400%  increase  over 
pre-war  for  a  common  basic  item  such  as  a  house  dress?  Are 
prime  producers  thinking  of  PROFITS  or  PROPHETS? 

Always  without  single  exception  they  have  heeded  the  lure 
of  PROFITS  rather  than  the  counsel  of  PROPHETS. 
What  have  been  the  results?  Depressions  followed  by  wars. 
— Who,  but  prime  producers,  are  res[>onsible  for  depressions 
and  wars  in  our  industrialized  age?  It  is  not  the  thi^  who 
pulls  the  trigger,  but  the  master  mind  who  sits  in  a  luxuri. 
ous  swivel  chair  directing  the  gang’s  affair  who  is  the  real 
culprit.  It  was  not  Tojo  or  Hitler  but  the  greedy  lovers  of 
profits  who  were  the  real  culprits. 

I  accuse  the  prime  producers  of  basic  commodities  in 
America  of  now  laying  the  basis  for  the  Atomic  War.  There 
is  a  relatively  small  group  of  men  in  America  who,  if  they 
resolved  to  temper  their  concern  for  PROFITS  with  a 
humble  acknowledgment  of  the  teachings  of  the  PROPH¬ 
ETS,  could  insure  |>eace  and  plenty  for  all  humanity. 
Instead  of  fearing  Russia’s  influence  or  other  people’s,  they 
would  inspire  the  struggling  nations  by  acting  to  conform 
to  the  religious,  democratic  ideal. 

Then  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  of  their  own  volition,  they 
would  lower  prices  now,  to  yield  them  a  steady  fair  profit 
rather  than  boom  profits  today  and  bust  losses  tomorrow. 
Then  they  shall  have  put  the  knife  into  the  back  of  the 
appalling  fear  economy  under  which  all  of  us  now  conduct 
our  business.  Then  the  consumers  of  the  world  will  get 
value  received  and  Peace  and  Plenty  will  reign  over  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Sincerely, 


Pr«t!d«nf— PERFECTION  FROCKS,  INC. 
1350  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  IB.  N.  Y. 
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Goodrich’s  portable  pool  is  easy  to  operate  and  has  International  Silver's  Plexiglas  chest 

no  rigid  suppmts  to  endanger  the  child  at  play.  for  use  in  dealer  display. 


Warm  Vinylite  mittens  shed 
water  and  are  runuabsorbent 


tribiited.  Two  standard  sizes  are  available  in  55  and  80  inch 
diameters.  A  jumbo  size  measuring  15  feet  across  will  be 
made  to  order.  Safety  and  convenience  are  the  chief  selling 
|x>ints  of  the  portable  p>onds.  There  are  no  rigid  supptorts 
to  endanger  the  children’s  safety  and  the  pools  are  put  in 
working  order  simply  by  spreading  on  the  ground,  then 
inflated  and  filled  with  water. 

Parfiinw  for  Doop  Soo  Divors.  Reynolds  has  applied  its  ball 
|)oint  technique  to  the  tooling  of  a  perfumer  for  handbag 
use.  The  ball  point  scent-spreader  is  charged  with  enough 
musk  for  10,000  dabs;  priced  from  98  cents  up  according  to 
the  brand  of  Hudnut  {rerfume  preferred. 

Bonishos  Offico  Odors.  A  new  chlorophyll  air-freshening 
service  for  officers  and  showrooms  uses  .Airkem  introduced 
through  the  air  conditioning  system  or  through  portable 
blower  units.  Application  of  the  Airkem  counteracts  the 
heavy  odor  of  tobacco  smoke  and  generally  deodorizes  the 
air  bringing  increased  comfort  to  the  workers. 

WhMi  Baby  Crios  You'll  Hoar  Him.  A  packaged  two-station 
ititercommunication  system  is  tlie  latest  development  of  the 
Talk-.\- Phone  laboratories.  The  “Elsie”  consists  of  a  master 
unit,  a  sub-station  and  fifty  feet  of  cable.  One  suggested  use 
is  for  home  nurseries  to  allow  mothers  to  hear  every  sound 
in  the  baby’s  room,  even  when  busy  downstairs. 

Cloor  Hm  Air.  An  adjustable  air  diffuser  for  heating,  venti¬ 
lating  or  cooling  in  any  combination  is  being  manufactured 
by  the  .Anemostat  Corporation.  Room  air  is  drawn  into  the 
device  and  mixed  with  supply  air  in  various  amounts 
according  to  seasonal  weather  conditions  and  changes  in 
room  occupancy.  Knob  control  produces  different  air  flow 
patterns  ranging  from  draftless  diffusion  to  downward  pro¬ 
jection. 

Post*  Hm  Gorms  to  Hm  Floor.  Control  of  disease-producing 
germs  which  are  primarily  responsible  for  acute  respiratory 
infections  is  claimed  for  Germseal,  a  product  of  L.  S.  Green 
.Associates,  consultants  in  air  sanitation.  The  Germseal 
paste  is  used  in  water  for  normal  washing  and  mopping  and 
forms  an  invisible  film  on  the  cleaned  surfaces  after  the 
water  evaporates.  It  is  the  Green  theory  that  a  large  portion 
of  bacterial  particles  in  the  air  of  a  confined  space  is  the 


result  of  disturbed  surface  accumulations.  The  film  formed 
on  these  surfaces  from  the  use  of  Germseal  prevents  the  re 
surgence  into  the  air  of  the  surface  particles  and  thus  re 
duces  the  concentration  of  airborne  germs. 

Whan  "Big"  is  "Small".  Frigidaire’s  “Bigger  but  Smaller" 
line  of  refrigerators  offers  increased  storage  space  without 
expansion  in  exterior  box  dimensions.  Each  new  model 
carries  approximately  two  additional  cubic  feet  of  food 
space,  the  new  six-foot  model  occupying  about  the  same 
space  as  the  old  four  cubic  foot  box,  the  new  “seven”  the 
same  as  the  old  “five”.  The  increased  space  has  been 
achieved  by  rearranging  the  compressor,  condenser  and 
evaporator  so  that  space  formerly  filled  by  the  mechanism 
becomes  part  of  the  enlarged  food  compartment. 

Th*  Amorican  Twist  is  Out.  Accent-U  Products  offers  slip- 
insurance  for  all  types  of  clothing  in  the  form  of  its  new 
product  Hold-It.  This  is  a  light  neoprene  foam  material 
which  can  be  sewn  inside  the  waist  bands  of  all  types  of 
clothing  to  make  them  twist-proof;  on  both  sides  of  founda¬ 
tion  garments  to  prevent  riding;  for  shoulder  straps  to  elimi¬ 
nate- slippage;  also  for  household  items— rugs,  bath  mats  and 
glass  table  tops  as  an  anchor.  It  is  being  sold  by  the  yard 
to  consumers  in  retail  stores  and  to  manufacturers  of  men’s 
and  women’s  clothing. 

Big  and  HandsonM.  Nash-Kelvinator  has  redesigned  iu 
Kelvinator  “Masterpiece”  refrigerators  and  the  Leonard 
deluxe  models  with  full-length  doors,  top-to-bottoin  refrig¬ 
eration,  built-in  frozen  chests  and  a  fruit  freshener  which 
provides  the  equivalent  of  a  shelf  and  a  half  of  extra  storage 
space. 

Don't  Count  Out  Loud.  Remington  Rand’s  new  electric  add¬ 
ing  machine  works  on  an  anti-noise  principle,  the  result 
of  a  cushioned  construction  that  by  absorbing  operatii^ 
shock  also  increases  the  life  expectancy  of  the  machine.  1  he 
new  model  has  a  streamlined  keyboard  for  faster  action  and 
an  exclusive  value  gauge  for  faster  figure  calculation. 

Tho  Now  Look  in  Hoods.  Gloria  Figure,  Inc.,  New  York  is 
fashioning  a  display  head  for  use  in  promoting  the  new 
look  as  applied  to  jewelry,  hat  and  hair  ornaments.  The 
head  has  {permanently  attached  human  hair  that  can  be 
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^  shanipsMsed,  combed,  brushed  and 
curled.  After  the  hair  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  styled  by  the  store’s  salon  oper¬ 
ators  the  model  is  placed  in  millinery 
or  on  hat  bar  counters  to  show  correct 
, rimming,  hats,  scarves  and  jewelry. 

Ijgm  Cost  Pm  by  ShoofFor.  The 

Sheaffer  Pen  Cxampany  has  laeen  run¬ 
ning  market  tests  on  two  new  low  cost 
products  in  the  California  area.  A 
ball  point  and  a  conventional  pen 
each  selling  for  $1.50  are  tarried  in 
ihree  colors  with  four  point  selections. 
Nationwide  distribution  is  scheduled 
10  start  immediately. 

Fain,  Shows  and  Wmks.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Sleep  Show,  which  moves  into 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  March  1 
to  20,  will  stress  the  quality  and  com¬ 
fort  of  sleep  equipment  as  a  health 
and  happiness  factor  seeking  to  en¬ 
tourage  consumers  to  toss  out  their 
wornout  and  unserviceable  bedding. 
The  National  Association  ol  Bedding 
Manufacturers  is  preparing  mats, 
cards  and  photographs  of  model  Sleep 
Show  displays  for  retail  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Sleep  Show. 

“Tighten  Your  Belt  Week”,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  American  Overseas  Aid 
-United  Nations  Appeal  for  C:hildren 
and  the  Belt  Industry  of  America  is 
scheduled  February  22-29  to  raise  funds 
for  the  starving  children  of  the  world. 
Stores  are  asked  to  place  AOA-UNAC 
containers  in  their  belt  and  ready-to- 
wear  departments  to  receive  contribu¬ 
tions.  Details  for  a  nationwide  promo¬ 
tion  contest  in  connection  with  the 
'  VVeek"  were  announced  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  New  York  attended  by  leaders 
of  the  nation’s  department,  retail  and 
chain  stores.  For  the  best  storewide 
promotion  in  support  of  the  drive 
Sl.OOO  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  prizes  is 
;  fteing  awarded  by  the  belt  makers. 

.National  Sew  and  .Save  Week,  Feb- 
!  ruary  21-28,  brings  prize  money  to 
t  window  trimmers  and  display  mana¬ 
gers  for  the  best  windows  featuring 
■  patterns,  fabrics  and  notions  built 
L  around  the  “.Sew  and  .Save’’  theme. 

I  Window  and  departmental  display 
1  'Material  for  National  Crochet  Week, 
I  \pril  3-10,  is  now  available  from  the 
•National  Needlecraft  Bureau.  In- 
•luded  are  rule  sheets  on  the  national 
rrochet  contest  for  retail  distribution 
•o  art  needlework  customers. 
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STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

''Grow'' as  You  Need  Them 

Mf'’  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added  to  as  your 
hand-hnishing  requirements  may  demand.  They  are  designed 
for  your  .Alteration  Departments— correct  types  for  both  ladies’  and 
men’s  work.  .Adjustable  steel  legs,  polished  hardwood  tops,  foot  rests 
and  drawers  and  furnished  with  incandescent  or  fluorescent  lights; 
these  are  just  a  few  of  their  many  features. 

STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  FABLES  are  saving 
space,  footsteps,  time  and  money  for  hundreds  of  Leading  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops  throughout  the  country— and  they’ll 
do  this  for  you. 

Write  today— we  will  gladly  tell  you  about  these  items 


LA  %l  itEi\CE  3L  STEMS  COMPASY 

OiS*S2S  W,  Van  Burea  Street  .  .  t'Meago  7,  MiUmoim 


Features  of  the  MODERN  PATRICK  STEAM  IRONS 

LIGHTWEIGH  r  -  Either  3i4  or  6 
pounds. 

LONGER  STEAM  CHANNEL  for  pro 
moling  drier  steam. 

COMPOUND  INSULATION  between 
heating  element  and  electric  controls 
and  steam  chamber. 

PRECISION  TEMPERATURE  CON- 
I  ROL  for  finishing  rayons,  celanese, 
and  other  delicate  materials. 

SPECIAL  ALUMINU.M  ALLOY  BASES 
for  eliminating  re-plating  and  re¬ 
nickeling. 
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New  Tools  of  Expense  Measurement  (Continued  from  page  42)  I 


vision  was  to  analyze  the  payroll  for 
four  months.  VVe  assigned  to  fixed  ex¬ 
pense  the  salary  of  the  supervisor  and 
assistant  supervisor,  plus  the  salaries 
of  what  we  considered  the  minimum 
number  of  production  workers  with 
which  the  department  could  operate 
at  almost  zero  production.  The 
amount  of  this  payroll  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  fixed.  The  total  payroll  for 
this  p>eriod,  less  the  amount  of  the 
fixed  payroll,  was  called  variable  ex¬ 
pense.  The  variable  payroll  was  then 
reduced  to  a  cost  per  unit  of  output 
by  dividing  variable  expense  by  the 
number  of  units  protluced  for  the 
same  period. 

A  variable  budget  could  then  be 
computed  for  any  volume  of  transac¬ 
tions  by  multiplying  that  number  of 
units  by  the  variable  cost  p>er  unit,  de¬ 
veloped  as  previously  described,  and 
adding  to  the  resulting  amount  the 
budgeted  fixed  cost  for  the  period. 

In  the  case  of  supplies,  by  analyz¬ 


ing  the  supply  cost  for  this  same  base 
period  we  could  determine  the  fixed 
cost  and  develop  a  variable  budget 
for  supplies.  The  fixed  costs  in  sup¬ 
ply  accounts  should  be  negligible. 

The  procedure  for  using  this  type 
of  budgeting  is  as  follows;  When  the 
current  month  has  closed,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  produced  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  obtained.  This  is  multiplied 
by  the  budgeted  cost  per  unit  for  vari¬ 
able  expense.  To  this  amount  is 
added  the  budgeted  fixed  expense  to 
arrive  at  total  budgeted  cost.  This 
total  budgeted  total  cost  is  then  com¬ 
pared  with  actual  cost  for  the  month 
and  the  difference  is  over  or  under 
budget.  Any  variance  from  budget 
must  then  be  explained  by  the  tiepart- 
ment  manager  in  terms  of  unusual 
items  (other  than  volume)  causing 
same. 

Production  Per  Man  Hour.  The 
inclusion  in  monthly  expense  reports 
of  production  per  man  hour  figures  is 
a  valuable  tool  for  control  and  this 
information  should  point  out  the 


make  the  same  amount.  Once  this 
profit  formula  is  agreed  uf>on  as  fair, 
all  other  problems  of  the  modern 
partnership  between  the  brand  name 
producer  and  the  retail  outlet  vanish 
into  thin  air.  Thereafter  their  inter¬ 
ests  become  identical.  The  brand 
name  manufacturer  can  help  the  store 
achieve  the  proposed  policy  goal  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  can  provide  the  buying  public 
with  an  adequate  stock  of  those  items 
for  which  the  producer’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  creates  an  enormous  consum¬ 
er  demand.  The  end  result  is  better 
values  for  the  public  and  both  safer 
and  more  profitable  operations  for  the 
two  partners. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Little  devoted 
the  balance  of  his  address  to  detailed 
support  of  his  argument  that  dealing 
with  top  brand  name  resources  is  safer 
for  the  retailer  and  more  satisfactory 
for  the  customer.  Summarized,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  cited  were; 

1 .  Better  Deliveries.  Brand  name 


most  important  spots  for  investigj. 
tion,  expensewise.  Comparison  of  thii 
actual  production  jjer  hour  with  a 
carefully  developed  standard  should 
give  the  supiervisor  a  gauge  again« 
which  to  compare  individual  produc¬ 
tion.  This  measure  could  be  tied  in 
with  a  wage  incentive  plan. 

Ccjst  Per  Unit.  Cost  per  unit  figures 
are  also  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  the 
expense  reports,  as  they  can  be  com 
pared  with  standards  which  can  be 
developed  for  the  work  centers.  Vari¬ 
ations  in  these  unit  costs  are  again  the 
pointers  which  lead  us  to  paydirt  in 
expense  control.  In  this  connection, 
comparison  of  expiense  figures  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  cost  per  unit  foi 
individual  work  centers  with  the  ex 
perience  of  other  department  stores, 
should  be  of  inestimable  value.  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  controllers  are  think 
ing  along  these  lines  and  the  soonei 
our  comparative  statistics  show  unit 
costs  the  cjuicker  these  advantages  ol 
comparison  will  be  available  to  all 
of  us. 


producers  can  operate  satisfactorily  on 
a  maximum  of  90  days  forward  orders. 
Since  they  have  a  nationally  adva 
tised  retail  price  they  find  it  against 
their  own  interests  to  pressure  retail¬ 
ers  into  overstocking  and  consequent 
markdowns. 

2.  Less  Inventory  Risk.  Prices  on 
labeled  merchandise  rise  more  slowh 
in  inflationary  periods  and  drop  lest 
in  a  falling  market.  The  value  ol 
branded  product  inventories  is  more 
stable.  In  addition,  the  simple  fact 
of  concentration  on  brand  name  re 
sources  cuts  the  number  of  supplier 
and  reduces  the  inventory  risk  from 
stock  duplication. 

3.  Better  Values.  Profit  margins 
are  closer  today  for  many  top  brand 
name  companies  than  in  any  previous 
high  volume  period.  Brand  name  pro¬ 
ducers  must  maintain  the  quality  of 
their  prcxiuct.  Lowering  it  would 
make  their  labels  a  liability. 

4.  Better  Turnover.  National  ad 

vertising  moves  the  merchandise. 


Minimizing  Inventory  Risks 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
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Build  Employee  and  Customer 
Good  Will 


Q‘^ 


Here’s  to  cheerful,  smiling  Bill 
Whose  pleasant  matmer  builds  good  will. 
His  helpfulness  and  gracious  tact 
Are  sure  to  brmg  customers  back. 


The  S.Q.B.  report  briefly  reproduces,  fact  by  fact, 
the  manner  in  which  the  tested  salesperson  has 
served  a  typical  customer.  It  indicates  where  the 
sales  presentation  was  weak  or  strong  and  accurately 
enables  the  retail  executive  to  grade  the  salesperson’s 
performance  on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  S.Q.B.  method  of  rating  selling  performance 
offers  a  challenge  to  a  salesperson.  Brings  out  the 
competitive  spirit  —  makes  him  or  her  strive  for 
recognition  and  success.  Many  retailers  augment 
this  natural  incentive  with  prize  contests  to  increase 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  build  good  will  —  create 
satisfaction — inspire  loyalty  and  co-operation  among 
your  sales  force. 

Send  the  coupon  now  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
•>ooklet  entitled  “How  to  increase  your  sales  with 
the  Willmark  S.Q.B.” 


willmaric 

SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

Executive  Offices:  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

32  Branch  OlHc*  •  Availabl.  in  .vary  city  in  th.  UniiMi  Slcrt.« 


Willmark  Swvic.  Sysl.m,  Inc. 

Educational  D.partm.nt 

2S0  W.«t  57lh  St.,  Now  York  19,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  your 
booklet  entitled  “How  to  increase  your  sales  with 
the  Willmark  S  Q.  B.” 


Company 


Reduces  "Lost"  Selling  Time 
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THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 


Now,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  vitally  important  that  every 
possible  moment  of  each  clerk’s  time  be  devoted  to  selling. 

Leading  department  stores  all  across  the  country  report 
that  when  they  put  in  modem  National  Cash  Registers, 
“lost”  selling  time  is  materially  reduced. 

Multiple-drawer  National  Cash  Register  Systems  are  fast 
and  economical,  requiring  no  cashiers  or  inspectors. 

The  register  prints  and  issues  the  sales-check  automatically, 
and  makes  records  of  sales  by  departments  and  salespeople, 
that  simplify  auditing.  Each  customer  is  given  undivided 
attention,  which  eliminates  mistakes,  waiting  for  change, 
slow  service  and  congestion.  In  quick  turnover  departments, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  one  clerk  to  handle  as  many  as  300 
sales  a  day. 

Ask  your  local  National  representative  to  make  a  survey 
of  your  needs.  He  may  show  you  some  important  savings. 

Or,  write  to  The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 

Dayton  9,  Ohio.  Sales  and  Service  offices  in  over  400  cities. 
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